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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


In organizing an Extension Department, Columbia University 
and Teachers College have sought to fulfil certain obligations that 
devolve upon a modern university in a great city. A city uni- 
versity stands in a peculiar relation to the vast population about 
it. In the first place there is its relation to the immense organiza- 
tion of the city school system. It is through the teachers, after 
its own student body, that the university can exercise its most im- 
mediate and most powerful influence. In the second place there 
is its relation to the community as a whole, toward which its obli- 
gations, vague and unfulfilled as they are, have become imperative. 
In its external relations, then, the city university has two problems 
— first, how it may offer the fullest opportunity of higher educa- 
tion to men and women, especially teachers, who can give only a 
portion of their time to college study; second, how it may offer 
some measure of higher education to the adult members of the 
community whose time and opportunities are still more limited. 


I. UNiversiry EXTENSION AND THE TEACHERS 


For many years Teachers College has been confronted by the 
first problem. The teachers of New York City are an army about 
thirteen thousand strong. Add to these the teaching forces of the 
adjacent municipalities and the army becomes a host. Offer such 
a body, without interference with their regular duties, the oppor- 
tunity of special culture and training, with the consequent results 
of a diploma or degree, greater effectiveness in their own work, 
and higher salaries, and they themselves from the strongest and 
most ambitious of their numbers will send up students enough 
to occupy a college faculty. 
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The history of Teachers College in relation to its Extension 
classes for teachers is a history of steady growth. In the College 
Announcement of 1889-90 there is the first brief statement of 
what were then called Saturday classes: 

“Two courses of lectures, with laboratory work, will be 
opened to the teachers of New York City and vicinity during 
each year.” 

These first Extension courses were: I. Experimental Lessons 
in Science, and II. First Principles of Physiology, Physics and 
Chemistry ; they were specially adapted to teachers in grammar 
grades ; the tuition fee was $6 for each course. The courses met 
with success, for in 1890-91, seven Saturday courses were organ- 
ized: I. Science of Education; II. Methods of Primary Teaching; 
III. Methods of Teaching Science; IV. Form Study and Draw- 
ing; V. Mechanical Drawing and Wood-working; VI. Sloyd 
and Wood-carving; VII. Domestic Economy. The fee was $20 
for each of the first three courses and $30 for each of the last 
four. The attendance was 1751. In 1891-92 these courses were 
repeated, with the fees set at $10 and $15. The total attendance 
of Extension students was 1000. In 1892-93 the Saturday courses 
were: Elements of Psychology, Methods of Primary Teaching, 
Methods of Teaching Literature, History, Latin, Science, Wood- 
working. The Extension students taught by officers of the 
College numbered 112, by special teachers 802; total 914. In 
1893-94 the College —now called Teachers College and asso- 
ciated with Columbia College and Barnard College — developed 
its Extension work. Eighteen courses were offered: Institutes 
of Education, Methods of Primary Teaching, Typical Forms of 
Literature, Teaching of Classics, History, Light and Heat, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Physiology, Cooking, Sewing, 
Methods of Teaching Drawing (two courses), Clay-modelling, 
Wood-working (two courses), Constructive Drawing. The 
attendance of Extension students in the College was 132. 

The year 1894-95 found Teachers College transferred from 
University Place to its present site on Morningside Heights. The 
same courses were given as in 1893-94; the attendance was 167. 
The year 1896 was noteworthy for the first session of a sum- 
mer school of manual training and art education. In 1896-97, 
the attendance numbered 257. In 1897-98 Extension courses 
were given not only Saturday mornings but on the afternoons 
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of school days. Until this year Extension courses had, as a 
rule, been brief, —ten lectures, with correspondingly small fees. 
With this year the courses were correlated with the regular col- 
lege courses ; they extended over the academic year and could carry 
college credit. The attendance was 299. In 1898-99 the Exten- 
sion courses warranted the publication of a special circular, hence- 
forth an annual feature. According to this circular Extension 
students were admitted not only to the special Saturday courses 
but to regular Education courses placed at convenient afternoon 
hours. Credit toward a diploma could be secured in Extension 
English and History. This convenient combination of Regular 
Afternoon Courses, as they were called, with Saturday Classes 
resulted in a varied programme of twenty-eight courses placed at 
the disposal of teachers in active service. There were offered 
five courses in Education, four in Art, two in Biology, three in 
Domestic science, three in English, one in Geography, five in 
History, one in Kindergarten, three in Manual Arts, one in 
Music. The Board of Education of New York began this year 
to credit Extension courses in Teachers College as qualifica- 
tions of candidates for teachers’ examinations. A new era was 
begun. In 1898-1899 the attendance was very large: in the 
University, 9; in Teachers College, 525; in Brooklyn, 228; in 
Queens, 175; in Richmond, 236; total, 1173. In 1900 Columbia 
University, including Teachers College, held its first Summer 
Session, by which Extension students were afforded specially 
advantageous conditions for pursuing their studies. 

The subsequent years from 1899 to 1902 continued the work 
virtually projected in the first circular. In 1899-1900, through 
the withdrawal of some local centres, the attendance declined to 
751; in 1900-01, it was 679; in IQOI-02, 900; 1902-03, 1196. 

In the present year the Extension classes seemed to have 
established their right to fuller recognition. So far the organiza- 
tion of Extension classes had in a measure been forced upon the 
College by the pressure of the teachers. It seemed time to accept 
full responsibilities for a work which after thirteen years’ trial 
seemed to be permanent. Under statutes of the University, there- 
fore, an Extension Department has been instituted, the adminis- 


tration of which is vested in Teachers College, the Director being 
a member of its faculty. 
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II. THe UNIVERSITY AND THE COMMUNITY 


The second problem is one of greater difficulty — how may 
the University in any measure share directly in the higher educa- 
tion of the community? Can anything be done by direct instruc- 
tion to help the vast population in city and country that never 
enters college at all? 

College education is an exceptional boon. To quote from a 
recent statement addressed to the first Extension organization 
founded in America: 

“Do we realize how few they are for whom college educa- 
tion is actually possible? That great boon exists for how many in 
our community? . . . This great Atlantic division is made up 
of our wealthiest states, dotted over with colleges great and small. 
And what are the conditions? In the primary schools there are 
four million little boys and girls who get the rudiments (4,050,- 
047) ; two hundred and thirty thousand (234,252) will reach the 
high schools; seventy thousand (70,183) will reach the prepara- 
tory and technical schools; and only thirty-six thousand (35,919) 
will attain to the colleges and universities. We may be theorists 
and say that in this era of universities everybody who will can get 
a college education. It is not so. We shall do better to face the 
facts of life as life is lived about us, and the great fact in educa- 
tion to-day is this: Jn every 121 men and women we meet, one 
gets a college education; and 120 do not, and, as life is lived, 
cannot get a college education. These 120 represent the men and 
women who carry on this practical work-a-day world. They are 
our merchants and mechanics, our clerks and salesmen, our rail- 
roadmen, our factory hands, our farmers, our school-teachers, 
our housekeepers, our homemakers, our wives. For the educa- 
tion of the one man, millions are poured like water. What are we 
doing for the one hundred and twenty? This is not only the era 
of universities, it is also the era of democracy. We feel our duty 
to learning, and we feel our duty to humanity. And there is no 
University man to-day with a soul above the sod that does not 
rejoice at every effort to bring something of college education to 
the many.” ? 


* An Appeal for the Maintenance and Endowment of University Ex- 
tension. Publications of the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. Philadelphia, 1903. 
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That something can be done is capable of proof. First, there 
is the continuous record of University Extension work done by 
the universities of Cambridge, Oxford, Chicago and the Societies 
for University Extension of London and Philadelphia. The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, whose Extension Syndicate was organized 
in 1873, reports that in the sessions of 1901-1902 104 Extension 
courses were delivered (1026 lectures) to 3210 students. The 
University of London, incorporating the London Extension So- 
ciety, founded in 1876, delivered in 1901-02 195 courses to 15,407 
students. The University of Oxford, whose Extension Delegacy 
was established in 1885, held in 1901-02 190 courses, attended by 
20,862 students. The American Society for University Extension 
of Philadelphia, founded in 1890, held in 1902-03, 98 courses, 
having an attendance of 26,000. The University of Chicago, 
whose Extension Division was founded in 1892, held in 1902-03 
208 courses, having an attendance of 43,564. And this work has 
been accomplished without endowment, and is, in large measure, 
self-sustaining. Each year, as the corps of Extension lecturers 
is augmented by the accession of trained and efficient teachers, 
and the public realize more and more the possibilities of Exten- 
sion, the work develops. And the field is virtually illimitable. 
Where, as in New York City, it is obligatory in the Board of 
Education to hold free public lectures for adults, the development 
is marvellous. Last year there were delivered 4,221 free lectures 
attended by 1,204,000 people, and year by year the number in- 
creases. 

To the testimony of this administrative record may be added 
testimony of the effect of Extension lectures on the community. 
A distinguished publicist recently recorded his judgment of 
the influence of the Extension system on Philadelphia: “ It has 
not only succeeded in doing more than any one agency in revolu- 
tionizing the reading habits of Philadelphia, but it has created 
a solid, organized group of audiences, habituated to study, anxious 
to learn, interested in the intellectual development not only of 
themselves but of the city, which constitutes a constituency and 
clientele such as does not exist in any other American city, and 
which is to-day one of the most useful agencies for promoting the 
solidarity of the intellectual life of Philadelphia.” + 


*Ten Years’ Report of the American Society for the Extension o} 
University Teaching. Philadelphia, 1901. 
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It has therefore seemed wise for the University to do her 
share in the Extension teaching of the community at large and 
more particularly in that of New York and the adjacent munici- 
palities. The plan adopted is one that has proved most practicable 
in England and in America —the six-lecture system. A six- 
lecture course treats, as a rule, the same field of study as a col- 
legiate or professional course. One lecture is given weekly or 
fortnightly, for six successive weeks or fortnights. Each lecture 
is followed by brief conferences, where the lecturer and the serious 
students may meet for discussion and criticism. The lecturer’s 
work is supplemented by a syllabus directing private reading, local 
study classes, and written work. These short courses of lectures 
are intended to have both academic and popular qualities and to be 
suitable to the larger and more general audiences to be addressed. 
Through codperation with the Free Lecture System of the New 
York Board of Education and in its own local centres to be or- 
ganized, the University will, it is hoped, do effective work in the 
large field of public adult education. The organizing of this work 
is entrusted to the Extension Department. 


Tue ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
FOR 1903-04." 


The Extension Department has endeavored in projecting its 
work to meet the twofold responsibilities of the University and 
Teachers College. By the hearty codperation of members 
of various faculties of the University, it has been possible to 
announce for 1903-04 a programme of work, in almost every 
department, for collegiate instruction as well as for the profes- 
sional training of teachers. , 


I 


According to the Announcement of the Extension Depart- 
ment, seventy-eight courses of collegiate and professional instruc- 
tion are offered to teachers and others at convenient hours. They 
are Anthropology, History of Architecture, Biblical Literature 
(three courses), Biology, Human Physiology, Chemistry, Do- 


* A special circular can be had on application to the Extension Depart- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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mestic Art (thirteen courses), Domestic Science (three courses), 
Education (ten courses), English (seven courses), Fine Arts (five 
courses), Geography (two courses), German Language and Lit- 
erature (four courses), History (three courses), Civics, Kinder- 
garten (two courses), Manual Training (two courses), Mathe- 
matics (three courses), Music (four courses), Nature Study, 
Physical Education, Physics (three courses), Psychology (two 
courses), French Language and Literature (three courses), 
Spanish. 

These courses are offered for the most part in Teachers Col- 
lege, but some will be given in the University buildings, some in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, and other local centres. They 
comply with the regulations affecting college credit and count 
towards the diplomas and degrees of Teachers College and the 
University, and are normally given in thirty sessions, one hour 
weekly during the academic year. 

Men and women are admitted, as a rule, to these courses 
without test or examination, provided they have had the educa- 
tion of the secondary schools; but if they are proceeding to a 
diploma or degree, they must fulfil all the requirements for ad- 
mission to the College or University. 


II 


The Department offers as well seventy-three six-lecture 
courses: Anthropology, Astronomy, Biblical Literature, Biology 
(two), Comparative Literature (four), Domestic Art, Education 
(three), English (twenty), Fine Arts (six), Geography, German 
(six), History (two), Civics, Kindergarten (two), Metallurgy, 
Music (nine), School Hygiene and Physical Education, Physics 
(three), Psychology (two), French (four), Spanish, Italian. 

These courses, as a rule, carry no University credit, but it is 
provided that where three six-lecture courses are given in sequence 
in the same subject the student may gain the same credit for work 
accomplished that would be attached to a corresponding col- 
legiate or professional course. These six-lecture courses are given 
not by the College or University, but, if called for, by local centres 
—at their invitation and expense and under their control. It is 
by local initiative, local arrangement, local support that Univer- 
sity Extension comes close to the life of the community. A local 
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centre can be established by boards of education, teachers’ 
associations, societies or clubs, or by a few men or women 
acting for the locality as a special committee. The local centre 
will undertake to offer one or more of the collegiate, pro- 
fessional, or six-lecture courses of the Department. It is respon- 
sible for the effective management of the course. It enlists local 
interest, it provides, by the sale of tickets or otherwise, for all the 
expenses of the course, the lecturer’s fee, the cost of syllabi, the 
hall, printing, etc. 

Representative syllabi of the two kinds of courses are here- 
with presented : 

Shakspere, a collegiate course of thirty lectures, by Professor 
Sykes, of Teachers College. 

The French Revolution, a six-lecture course, by Dr. Shotwell, of 
Columbia College. 

The Solar System, a six-lecture course, by Dr. Mitchell, of 
Columbia College. 

The Vegetation of the Earth, a six-lecture course, by Professor 
Lloyd, of Teachers College. 

By means of the twofold system of Extension courses given 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, and in local centres, 
the University offers men and women, who can give only a por- 
tion of their time to study, the opportunity to pursue some sub- 
jects of a liberal education, and to make progress, if they so 
desire, towards a diploma or degree. 


F. H. SYKES, 
Director of the Extension Department. 
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SHAKSPERE 
A Collegiate Course of Thirty Lectures 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


This syllabus is designed as a guide to the student pursuing his first 
collegiate course in Shakspere. The course of study planned in this present 
outline is not in any sense definitive; it aims to secure the general apergu, 
to afford the student an introduction to the study of Shakspere — the out- 
lines of his life, his times, the conditions and character of his work, and 
the technique of his plays. The course is planned so as to present the 
environment of Shakspere in Elizabethan England, the formative influence 
of country life at Stratford-on-Avon, the literary influences of the Renais- 
sance which made Shakspere a poet, the literary influences in England 
which made him a dramatist. The consideration of the Elizabethan Thea- 
tres and the pre-Shaksperean drama brings up the general conditions and 
characteristic of Shakspere’s dramatic art, which is then developed in broad 
outlines as seen in the representative plays of the different periods of his 
work. 

The study of these representative plays is guided by the nature of the 
course, which is an introduction to Shakspere. The course will require a 
reading of the significant plays, not for close textual and linguistic work, 
but for the plain meaning of the whole. There will be constant study 
of the larger ideas of the plays and the embodiment of the idea of the 
play in the action and characters, and the art by which the story is made 
effective. The plays will be studied mainly in their chronological order, 
with such grouping as to permit the unified treatment of comedy, history, 
tragedy, romance. The early comedies are first studied — Love’s Labour's 
Lost for Shakspere’s dramatic symmetry, wit-combats, comic spirit, his 
relation to John Lyly; The Comedy of Errors for his free handling of the 
farce-comedy and his relation to Plautus and the drama of the Schools; 
Midsummer Night’s Dream for his relation to nature and folk-lore and 
the characteristics of romantic art. 

Then the course turns to the histories, here limited to the Lancastrian 
tetralogy, Richard IJ, Henry IV (two parts), Henry V, illustrating Shak- 
spere’s portrayal of national history; his interpretation of character in the 
great crises of national life; his patriotism, his politics; the growth of his 
wisdom of life in the interpretation of the men and deeds of national 
history. The union of comedy and history in Henry JV brings us to the 
third stage of the course — comedies of the second period, in which we 
find the humanity and fun and wealth of human wisdom as well as the 
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tragic intensity of the Merchant of Venice. The consideration of the 
tragedies and the nature of tragedy is begun with Romeo and Juliet. Then 
comes the consideration of Shakspere’s greatest work, beginning with 
Much Ado about Nothing, As You Like It and Twelfth Night, where there 
is the highest point of his comedies in the union of loving humor and sen- 
timent and characterization, turning in the end towards the tragedy of life. 
The study of the Sonnets is intended to serve, because of their revelation 
of Shakspere’s inner life, as introduction to the great tragedies begun 
by Julius Caesar, and continuing in Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth. The 
course turns in completion to the final period —the decline of the intense 
dramatic power in favor of a dominant serenity and strength — the strength 
of genius and character over the evil of the world, in The Tempest. 


‘‘Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


There will be two examinations in the course —after the fourteenth 
lecture and after the twenty-ninth. 


TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 
{For a fuller list see Lee, Life of Shakespeare, Appendix I) 


Books marked ** should be in the student’s possession as his working 
tools; those marked * it would be well for him to own; others he should 
familiarize himself with in the library. The prices quoted are the published 
prices and are subject to discount. 


Texts. It is essential that the student should possess a good one- 
volume edition of Shakspere’s works—**the Globe Edition (with num- 
bered lines), published by Macmillan (3/6, $1.75), is at present the best of 
the kind. It is well to have also in small separate volumes copies of the 
various plays for the convenience of reading and handling. Two editions 
of the separate plays are recommended: *The Temple Edition, edited by 
Mr. Gollancz, published by Dent, has excellent brief introductions with 
glossaries (45 cents a volume); *The National Library Edition, edited by 
Henry Morley, published by Cassell & Co. (Fifth Avenue, New York. 
10 cents), has excellent brief introductions and important illustrative ma- 
terial. Some may prefer the copiously annotated editions for schools pre- 
pared by Rolfe (Harpers), Hudson (Ginn), Clarke and Wright (Claren- 
don Press), Deighton (Macmillan), Chambers (Heath), etc. The volumes 
of Mr. Furness’s *Variorum Edition should be added, if possible, to the 
student’s library, as containing in the most accessible form much that is 
valuable in the criticism of many ages and nations. Volumes already 
published are Much Ado, Winter's Tale, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Tem- 
pest, As You Like It, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet (two volumes), Mac- 
beth, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, King Lear, Twelfth Night. 

Age of Shakspere. The study of Shakspere’s environment is of 
great value. See Thornbury, Shakespeare’s England; J. R. Green, Short 
History of the English People, Ch. VII, Sec. v, vi, vii; J. A. Froude, 
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History of England, Vol. I, Ch. 1; Edwin Goadby, The England of Shake- 
speare ; Seccombe and Allen, The Age of Shakespeare; Harrison, Descrip- 
tion of England in Shakspere’s Youth (Publications of the New Shakspere 
Society, Ser. III, i, v, vii. This is the chief original source). 

For the literature of the period there is, Stopford Brooke, Primer of 
English Literature (American Book Company, 35 cents) ; Boas, Shakspere 
and his Predecessors (Scribner’s, $1.50); Saintsbury, Elizabethan Litera- 
ture (Macmillan, $1); A. W. Ward, History of Dramatic Literature; 
Taine, English Literature. 

Biographies. For the environment of Stratford, see Rolfe’s Shake- 
speare the Boy; Wise, Shakespeare, his Birthplace and Neighborhood; Lee, 
Stratford-on-Avon to the Death of Shakespeare. 

The biographical and critical works of greatest value to the student 
are: Dowden’s **Shakspere Primer (American Book Company, 35 cents) ; 
Brandes, **William Shakespeare (valuable for its fine survey of the essen- 
tial aspects of Shakspere in all his relations), Macmillan, 1-vol. ed., $2.60) ; 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare (valuable for re- 
prints of documents) ; Knight, Life of Shakespeare; Walter, Shakespeare’s 
True Life (valuable for its illustrations) ; Sidney Lee, *Life of Shakespeare 
(valuable for its details of research). Fleay’s Shakspere Manual is im- 
portant for its collections of details; so, too, his Life and Work of Shake- 
Speare. 

Portraits. Portraits of Shakspere are the subject of the following: 
Boaden, /nquiry into various Pictures and Prints of Shakespeare; Friswell, 
Life-Portraits of Shakespeare; Norris, Portraits of Shakespeare; Lee, Life 
of Shakespeare, Ch. XVIII. 

Technique. The study of Shakspere’s plays should be dominated by 
a regard to their form. Drama as a literary form is especially considered 
by Aristotle in his **Poetics (Cassell’s “ National Library,” 10 cents) ; 
Freytag in his *Technique of the Drama, translated by MacEwan (Scott, 
Foresman) ; Woodbridge, *The Drama, its Law and its Technique (Lam- 
son, Wolffe); Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (Clarendon 
Press). 

Commentaries. The interpretation of the plays, and more particu- 
larly of the characters of the plays, is the subject of many volumes of which 
the following are of most value: *Coleridge, Notes and Lectures on Shake- 
speare (Bohn’s Library); Hazlitt, Characters of Shakespeare; Ulrici, 
Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art (Bohn’s Library); Gervinus, Shakespeare 
Commentaries; Hudson, Shakespeare: His Life, Art, and Characters; 
Helen Faucit (Lady Martin), Shakespeare’s Female Characters; Dowden, 
Shakspere’s Mind and Art. 

Concordances. The best Shakspere concordance is Bartlett’s (Mac- 
millan). The best Shakspere dictionary is Schmidt’s Shakespeare-Lexicon 
(Williams and Norgate). 

Music. For the music of Shakspere’s songs see Rolfe, Handbook of 
Shakspere Music and Songs and Passages in Shakspere which have been 
set to Music (New Shakspere Society) ; Naylor, Shakespeare and Music; 
Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time. 
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I. THE ENGLAND OF SHAKSPERE’ 


REFERENCES: See Introductory Note, pp. 11-12. 


OUTLINE oF StuDY 


The Condition of England. Three-fourths in forest and fen, one- 
fourth under cultivation. The great forests— New Forest, Dartmoor, the 
Dean, Arden, the Peak, Sherwood, Gaultree—the Fens. Result of these 
conditions on the wild animal life and on the pursuits of fishing, hunting, 
hawking. 

Population and its Distribution. Population “something under five 
millions.” (Froude, I, 1.) London, the population variously estimated 
from one hundred and twenty-five to about two hundred thousand in- 
habitants. The chief country towns, Chester, Norwick, Coventry, Taun- 
ton. The East and South most populous and prosperous. 

Industries, etc. Wool, woolens, broadcloth, worsteds, mining of coal, 
lead and tin, manufacture of steel, fisheries. Development of trade — 
commercial companies, slave trade, Newfoundland fisheries. 

Organization of Society. The feudal system still the paramount 
order — relation of life to land, of vassal to lord. The monarch, the greater 
nobility, the gentry, the yeomen, the tenants, the laborers, the organization 
of the trades—the guild system. The rise of the great merchants. The 
organization of the church — episcopacy. The position and condition of the 
clergy. The condition of education — grammar schools, universities. Sta- 
bility and strength of the organization of the state. 

The Homes of England. The Castle giving place to the Palace 
and Mansion. “The thought of defence was abandoned for that of 
domestic comfort and refinement.” The new Italian architecture. The 
Manor-house. The farm-house of the yeomen. The cottage of the la- 
borer. Timber-work construction and Renaissance architecture contrasted. 
Furniture and decoration. 

Spiritual Movements. Influence of discoveries and travel; of the 
victorious struggle of England against Spain; of the New Learning; of 
Renaissance literature—especially that of Italy. Representative Eliza- 
bethans. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Shakspere at school (his school, studies, 
teachers, etc.). 2. The dress of the various orders of society in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, (a) men, (b) women. 3. The mediaeval castle and the Eliza- 
bethan hall. 4. The life of a London citizen in Elizabeth’s reign. 5. Food 
and drink of the Elizabethans. 6. The “ Sea-dogs.” 7. Sir Philip Sidney as 
a representative Elizabethan. 


1 Slides will be used in illustration of this lecture. 
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II, II. SHAKSPERE’S LIFE— OUTLINES’ 


REFERENCES: See Introductory Note, p. 12. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Material for Shakspere’s Biography. Details scanty; reason for this: 
(i) the absence of the biographical interest among Elizabethans; (ii) the 
destruction of material. Prospect of further information. 

Extant material can be classified: (i) Legal records — Stratford 
parish register, courts of law, royal accounts, Stationers’ Register. (ii) 
Contemporary literary references, in Greene, Ben Jonson, Webster, Hem- 
inge and Condell, Digges, et al. (iii) Tradition as recorded by anti- 
quaries, gossips, etc.— Fuller, Aubrey, the Rev. John Ward, the Rev. 
Richard Davies. The first biography, that of Nicholas Rowe, 1709. Ma- 
terial as known up to 1887 in Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines of a Life of 
Shakespeare. (iv) Shakspere’s works —the chief revelation of the poet’s 
personality and inner life — an immense record. 

Shakspere’s Youth. His baptism in Stratford, April 26, 1564, the 
third of eight children of John and Mary Arden Shakspere. The associa- 
tions of his youth— Warwickshire; Stratford in Shakspere’s day. Shak- 
spere’s schooling. His social position—his father high bailiff (1568). 
Shakspere and nature—the evidence in Shakspere’s references to nature 


of his observant, retentive mind— (i) minute detail, (ii) picturesque 


beauty. His love of music. 

The question of his apprenticeship; of his marriage (1582) and 
married life. The deer-stealing story. 

Shakspere in London. His arrival between 1585 and 1587. Bent for 
the stage. Players in Stratford, 1568, and later; plays at Coventry, etc. 
Connection with the Earl of Leicester’s players, the Lord Chamberlain’s, 
the King’s — with the “ Theatre” and the “Globe.” His relative place, his 
roles, his income. His opinion of his profession of actor. Social life. The 
wit-combats with Ben Jonson (Fuller). Personal problem of the Sonnets 
(see Lecture XX). 

Shakspere as Playwright. Intellectual growth in London — book- 
shops, inns, drama. The influence of his stage life upon his plays—in 
thought, dramatic quality, technique. Apprenticeship to art — furbishing 
up stock plays, e.g., Titus Andronicus, Henry VI, Part I (1590-1). 
Greene’s gibe — “the upstart crow.” First original play Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. 


1 The scenes of Shakspere’s life will be shown with lantern slides. 
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His Works. Shakspere’s works in their classified chronological order, 
according to Dowden, Shakspere, p. 56 f. The dates are in many cases 
conjectural. 

1. Pre-SHAKSPEREAN Group (touched by Shakspere). Titus Andronicus 

(1588-1590). z Henry VI. (1590-1591). 

2. Earty Comepy. Love’s Labour's Lost (1590). Comedy of Errors 
(1591). Two Gentlemen of Verona (1592-03). Midsummer 
Night's Dream (1593-94). 

. Earty History (Marlowe-Shakspere Group). 2 & 3 Henry VI. (1591- 

1592). Richard III. (1593). 

Earty Tracepy. Romeo and Juliet (? two dates, 1591, 1596-97). 

. Mippte History. Richard II. (1594). King John (1595). 

. Mippte Comepy. Merchant of Venice (1596). 

. Later History (history and comedy united). 1 & 2 Henry IV. (1597- 
15908). Henry V. (1599). 

. Later Comepy. (a) Rough and boisterous Comedy — Taming of the 
Shrew (?1507). Merry Wives (? 1508). 

(b) Joyous, refined, romantic— Much Ado about Nothing (1598). 
As You Like It (1599). Twelfth Night (1600-1601). 
(c) Serious, dark, ironical— All’s Well (? 1601-1602). Measure for 
Measure (1603). Troilus and Cressida (? 1603; revised 1607 ?). 
9. Mippte Tracepy. Julius Caesar (1601). Hamlet (1602). 
10. Later Tracepy. Othello (1604). Lear (1605). Macbeth (1606). 
Antony and Cleopatra (1607). Coriolanus (1608). Timon (1607- 
1608). 
it. Romances. Pericles (1608). Cymbeline (1609). Tempest (1610). 
Winter's Tale (1610-11). 
12. FracMents. Two Noble Kinsmen (1612). Henry VIII. (1612-13). 
13. Poems. Venus and Adonis (?1592). Lucrece (1593-04). Sonnets 
( ? 1595-1605). 

The Return to Stratford. Shakspere’s estate —“ New Place” (1597), 
107 acres (1602), parish tithes, Blackfriars house, etc. His family — 
death of only son Hamnet (1596); marriage of daughters Susanna and 
Judith ; their descendants. Retirement from the stage to Stratford (? 1611). 
Final years. Death, April 23, 1616. The Stratford monument. 

Shakspere the Man, Shakspere’s repute as man and author among 
his contemporaries. The problem of his personality. Portraits. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Stratford in Shakspere’s times. 2. Shak- 
spere’s parentage. 3. Shakspere as schoolboy. 4. The influence of country 
life on Shakspere. 5. Report Bagehot’s view of Shakspere in Shakespeare 
the Man (Literary Studies, 11). 6. Report Taine’s view. 7. Report Car- 
lyle’s view (Heroes, I1). 8. Emerson’s view (Representative Men, V). 
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IV. THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRES' 


REFERENCES : 

Pollard, Introduction to English Miracle Plays; Ordish, Early English 
Theatres, ‘The Camden Library’ (London: Elliot Stock), and 
Shakspere’s London (London: Dent); Brandes, William Shake- 
Speare, Ch. XV. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Early Dramatic Conditions. The religious drama in the church — 
(mysteries and miracles, e. g., the Mystery of the Resurrection, an Easter 
play of Orleans). Clergy as actors, church (without pews) as theatre. 
The miracle plays of the English town guilds — Chester, York, Towneley, 
Coventry, etc. Their popularity throughout England from 1300-1600. 
Reasons for their popularity in the character of mediaeval social life — 
the love of display — guild processions, royal progresses—the lack of 
books. The Miracle as played by a guild—the public green or market- 
place; the stage a curtained dressing-room (‘tire-room’) with stage above. 
The moveable pageants of Chester (1594). Stage arrangements of a Moral 
Play (e.g., Castell of Perseverance and Everyman). 

The Rise of the Acting Companies. The travelling jugglers and 
players —the actor-servants of the Duke of Gloucester (Richard III) and 
their license to travel and play. Private companies in the households of 
the great nobles generally from the time of Henry VI. \ Royal license of 
1572 for players connected with noble houses. Relations of the actors to 
their patron, to their playwright, to their manager. Royal license to the 
Earl of Leicester’s players, 1574. 

The Early Theatres. The need for permanent theatres instead of the 
improvised theatres of the inn-yard and the town-hall. A double develop- 
ment —the open summer theatre on the model of the galleried inn-yard, 
the closed winter theatre on the model of the town-hall. The first per- 
manent theatres in London the THEATRE, 1576, and the CurTAIN, 1577. 
Rapid increase; in 1633 London had nineteen permanent theatres. The 
local distribution of the theatres, about 1598, in Shoreditch, Bankside, etc. 
The Grose built 1598, rebuilt 1613. De Witt’s drawing of the Swan, 
Bankside, 1596. Questions of stage, scenes, curtain, costumes, machinery, 
music, time of the play, audience. 

Shakspere and the Elizabethan Stage. Evidence of Shakspere’s ad- 
justment of his plays to Elizabethan conditions,—the entrance of the 
actors, the clearing of the stage, change of scenes, the declamation, con- 
ventional costumes, lack of final tableaux. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Describe a Miracle Play. 2. Discuss 
De Witt’s drawing of the interior of the Swan Theatre. (Reproduced 
in Ordish and in the illustrated ed. of Green’s Short History of the English 
People.) 3. Enumerate and classify the references you can find in 
Shakspere to the stage, theatre, acting, etc. 4. Marks of the Elizabethan 
stage conditions studied in some one particular play of Shakspere’s. 


1 Illustrated with lantern slides. 
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V. THE STRUCTURE OF THE SHAKSPEREAN PLAY 


REFERENCES: See Introductory Note, Technique, p. 12. 
Romeo and Juliet will be used in illustration of the exposition. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Drama. Definition and Classification. Epic, lyric, dramatic 
form compared — drama is the artistic composition in which a story of 
life is represented by persons who act or speak, dress, etc., so as to create 
the illusion that the story from its inception to finish is actually happening 
before our eyes. The distinction between drama and pure literature (e. g., 
the novel)— however close the connection between drama and literature, 
painting, music, it is a distinct art, achieving its end through its own 
peculiar medium. 

A Drama and its Parts. A great drama the acted story of a passion 
(cf. Othello, Macbeth). The essential Jdea (“central idea”) peculiar to 
every drama, dominating the story or fable (Aristotle). The brief state- 
ment of story the Argument; cf. Prologue, Romeo and Juliet. The fable, 
transformed into action, persons of the action, and scene, becomes a Drama 
or Play. The Action is the causal sequence of incidents in which the per- 
sons of the drama are involved—called also Plot or Intrigue. The 
counter-play of the action is the opposing force. 

The Action and its Parts. The formal divisions of a drama are Acts 
(and Scenes). The logical divisions of the action are /ntroduction, Rising 
Action, Climax, Falling Action, Catastrophe. The relation of the formal 
to the logical divisions. The interpretation and history of the five-act 
structure of Shakspere’s plays. Seneca. The place and meaning of Crisis, 
Rise of the Action, Entanglement or Complication, Suspense, Tragic Force, 
Development, Dénouement. Action and Sub-action. Action as Simple, as 
Complex, as Double. Action as objective (in the external world) ; action 
as subjective (in the spirit of the hero). The Scenes — Preparatory Scene, 
Transition Scene, Dialogue Scene, Ensemble Scene. The formal analysis 
of the play as represented by diagram. 

Persons and scene (tone, color) of the drama are treated in subse- 
quent lectures. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Discuss the Introduction of the play in 
Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Tempest. 2. Discuss the Climax in the same plays. 3. Discuss the means 
to bring on the Catastrophe in the same plays. 4. Show by a diagram 
(arch and divisions) the formal and logical divisions of the action in 


Romeo and Juliet. 5. Does the drama depend mainly upon persons or 
mainly upon action? 
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VI. LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


REFERENCES : 
Rolfe’s ed. of Love’s Labour's Lost; Lee, Shakespeare, pp. 50-52; 
Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, Ch. XIV; Pater, 
Appreciations, 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Time of Composition. Shakspere’s first original play. How the 
chronological order is established. External evidence — mention by Meres 
and date of publication, 1598; internal and external evidence — names taken 
from leaders in the French civil wars, 1589-1594; internal evidence — the 
relative weakness of the thought and art; the light plot, the obvious sym- 
metry, the slight characterization, the verse tests (unstopt lines, one in 
1814; double endings, 4 per cent; rimed lines, 1082 to 579 blank, etc.). 

The Theme Defined. Statements compared —“ Putting aside the 
work of the world for the banquet of the mind” (Morley); ‘a dramatic 
plea on behalf of nature and common sense against all that is unreal and 
affected” (Dowden); “vain thirst for fame” (Gervinus); “conflict of 
humour with affectation and conventionality” (Moulton); all state the 
essential idea —the futility of mere learning as against life. The scheme 
of celibate study as true material of comedy, for comedy exposes man’s 
follies and frailties to the light of the highest good sense. 

The Treatment. The nature of the treatment defined: “almost a 
lyrical farce” (Swinburne); “fantaisie” (Darmesteter); “a comedy of 
dialogue rather than of incident” (Dowden). The treatment that of light 
comedy — poetic, romantic; lyric cast of the dialogue; cf. Tennyson’s 
Princess. The historic element in the characters and complication. Con- 
temporary satire. 

The Action. The plot original with Shakspere. Little movement in 
the action but much in the dialogue. A simple main action with four men 
with a simple counter-play of four women. The parallel sub-action in low 
comedy. The obvious symmetry of the structure. Studies of Act I, i, as 
introduction; Act II, i, as complication; Act IV, iii, as falling action; 
Act IV, ii, as resolution. 

The Characterization. Superficial, sprightly. Ferdinand of Navarre 
and Elizabethan “ New Learning”; the court and scholarship; Don Adriano 
de Armado, with reference to the affectations of language of the Eliza- 
bethan Euphuists; Moth, Holofernes — satire of pedantry in the grammar- 
school master; Sir Nathaniel, Dull. Biron, as the interpreter of life and 
love. 

Comedy of Dialogue. The themes — learning, love, woman, marriage. 
The value of word-play in comedy. The wit combats of the gentlemen and 
the ladies — their forgotten zest. Don Armado and Moth. The exquisite 
delight in facile use of words in all characters of the action —the strain of 
“russet yeas and honest kersey noes” that brings on the sane conclusion. 
The lyric winding-up. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. A study of Don Adriano de Armado in 
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relation to John Lyly’s Euphuism. 2. Analyze the action of Love’s Labour's 
Lost, and make a diagram showing the symmetrical construction of the 
play. 3. How far is Love’s Labour's Lost a play of good sense against 
folly? 4. In what different ways does the comic spirit punish folly in 
Love’s Labour's Lost? 5. Discuss, with illustrations, the delight in mere 
language that marks this play. 6. Shakspere as humorist in Love’s Labour's 
Lost. 7. Compare Love’s Labour’s Lost and Tennyson’s Princess, as to 
theme, treatment, and conclusion. 


VIl. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
REFERENCES : 

George Meredith, Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit (Scrib- 
ner’s); Plautus, Menaechmi, translated by W. W. (Cassell’s 
National Library, appendix to Morley’s ed. of The Comedy of 
Errors. 10 cents.) 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Composition and Classification. The Comedy of Errors shows the 
second phase of Shakspere’s early work; it is farce comedy, dependent for 
effect upon situation and not upon character, and the situations upon mis- 
takes of identity. Its aim is boisterous fun, touched here and there with 
high comedy. Probable date, 1591; acted in Gray’s Inn, 1594; published 
in F’, 1623. 

Its Classical Character. The Comedy of Errors is classical in origin, 
being based on the Menaechmi of the Latin dramatist Plautus (B. c. 254- 
184). The essential sameness of the action in the two comedies — resem- 
blances of persons, leading to ludicrous mistakes in social life. The so- 
called “ unities” of time, place, and person, how observed in Shakspere’s 
play. The changes made in the English play: to give complexity to the 
intrigue, the second Dromio; to dignify the theme, the Duke of Ephesus, 
Luciana, etc. Additions of beauty and wisdom in the dialogue. The 
changes mainly in the direction of Shakspere’s true vein of romantic 
comedy. 

The Comedy of Errors as Drama. The action, how distributed in the 
acts. The elements of farce, broad comedy, and high comedy, how dis- 
tributed in dramatis personae — and in the scenes of the action. Shakspere’s 
skill in the complication of the intrigue and in the variety and swiftness 
of the movement of the action—high dramatic virtues. Study of repre- 
sentative passages for the dialogue of comedy. 

Study of characterization —little offered — Adriana, Luciana. 

Characteristics of early comedy in The Comedy of Errors. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Report George Meredith’s Essay on Com- 
edy. 2. Examine in detail the relation of Shakspere to Plautus in The 
Comedy of Errors. 3. Indicate the characteristics of the different kinds of 
comedy and assign Shakspere’s comedies to their proper classes. 4. Dis- 
cuss The Comedy of Errors as to its place among Shakspere’s plays. 
5. What use does Shakspere make elsewhere of mistakes of identity? 
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VIII. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
REFERENCES : 

Furness, Variorum ed. of Midsummer Night’s Dream; Dyer, Folk- 
Lore of Shakespeare, Ch. 1; Halliwell-Phillipps, Jllustrations of the 
Fairy Mythology of A Midsummer Night's Dream, Shakespeare 
Society Pub., 1845, vol. 26; Halpin, Oberon’s Vision, id. 1843, 
vol. 16. 

OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Classification. The peculiar nature of this play; its romantic charac- 
teristics, —the fairy action, magic transformations, etc. Its lyrical poetic 
cast; the comedy built upon situation rather than character. A festival 
play or masque (Brandes). 

Construction. The “ polymythic” action. The skilful gradation and 
interlocking of the actions. Is there unity of action throughout — love’s 
transforming magic? 

The Background Action. Theseus and Hippolyta. Source of the 
story in Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale and Plutarch’s Life of Theseus. The ro- 
mantic treatment of “ Duke” Theseus. 

The Main Action. The love story of Lysander and Hermia; its com- 
plications. 

The Fairy Action. Source of the folk-lore of Oberon in Huon of 
Bordeaux (Berner’s translation, 1534); cf., also, Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, Greene’s James IV, and popular mythology. The delicate grace of 
the handling of the action. The union with the human action through 
Puck. The comedy — Titania’s infatuation for Bottom. 

The Athenian Mechanicals. The low comedy action—the play of 
Pyramus and Thisbe; the source of the story in Ovid, Metamorphoses, IV, 
and Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women. The device of the play within the 
play; its dramatic value. Bottom as illustrative of Shakspere’s growing 
power of comic characterization. 

Place of Midsummer Night’s Dream. Marks of early comedy in con- 
struction, characterization, language. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The interpretation of Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, I, i, ll. 148-172. 2. The origin of the fairy-lore and of the names 
Oberon and Titania. 3. A study of the fairy action in Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 


IX. RICHARD If 
REFERENCES : 

Rolfe’s ed. of Richard II; Holinshed’s Chronicle of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; Boswell-Stone, Shakspere’s Holinshed; Schel- 
ling, The English Chronicle Play (Macmillan) ; Gervinus, “ His- 
torical Plays,” pp. 248-258, and “ Richard II,” pp. 279-297, in Shake- 
speare Commentaries; Dowden, “ Shakspere’s Historical Plays” in 
Shakspere’s Mind and Art; Pater, “ Shakespeare’s English Kings ” 
in Appreciations. 


1 The historic scenes of the play will be shown by lantern slides. 
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OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Shakspere’s Histories. The History or Chronicle play; as parallel to 
the Miracle play. Bale’s King John: Marlowe’s Edward JJ. Interest in 
national history a mark of the Elizabethans; the response of the drama. 
Shakspere’s earlier series of histories — Henry VI, Part I, II, Ill, Rich- 
ard II] —the rise and fall of the house of York; the later and greater series 
— Richard II, Henry IV, Part I, Il, Henry V —the rise of the house of 
Lancaster. Independent plays, King John, Henry VIII. 

The importance of Shakspere’s histories: (i) to the Elizabethans as a 
school of history and national virtue; (ii) as revelation of the Elizabethan 
spirit; (iii) as Shakspere’s interpretation of great historical characters; 
(iv) as the expression of his patriotism, his politics; (v) as drama. 

The Lancastrian Tetralogy. The historical basis of the Lancastrian 
plays. Shakspere’s authority, Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Ireland 
and Scotland; the plays dramatic interpretations of Holinshed. The dif- 
ference between the dramatist and the historian. Elements of sequence in 
the Lancastrian tetralogy. 

Richard II. The theme of the play is the declining power of Rich- 
ard II against the rising power of Henry of Bolingbroke. This involves 
the question, Who is the true ruler? Qualities of the non-ruler in Rich- 
ard Il — of the ruler of men and England in Henry. 

The action of Richard II purely historical —the period from April 29, 
1398, to March, 1400. Details selected under law of unity,—the Richard- 
Bolingbroke action. 

Development of the action: the introduction (I, i); Bolingbroke’s 
banishment (I, iii) ; confiscation of his inheritance (II, iv); his return 
(II, i, ii, iii) ; defection of Richard’s adherents (III, ii); the King’s sub- 
mission (III, iii) ; his abdication in favor of Henry (IV, i); his imprison- 
ment in Pomfret Castle (V, ii) and murder (V, v). Richard II and 
Henry Bolingbroke as dramatic contrasts. 

The History Play and the Great Drama. The difference between 
historical plays and true plays; the limitations of historical facts and real 
personages ; absence of plastic quality in historic material; the epic element 
in the histories. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The origin of the English Chronicle play. 
2. “The highest power is not exempt from the eternal laws of the uni- 
verse’ — Ulrici, of the theme of Richard IJ. Discuss. 3. A study of 
Act I, Scene i, as introduction to the play. 4. Interpretation of the char- 
acter of Richard II. 5. York. 6. Henry Bolingbroke. 7. Comparison of 
the scene of the King’s murder in Marlowe’s Edward I] and Shakspere’s 
Richard II. 8. Why is Richard II weaker dramatically than Macbeth? 
9g. Discuss the lyrical character of the language in Richard I]. 10. What 
motives rise in Richard J] that find their development in Henry IV ? 
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X-XI. HENRY IV (PART I AND II)* 
REFERENCES : 

Rolfe’s ed. of Henry IV, Part I and II; Gollancz, Preface to 
Henry IV, Part I (Temple ed. of Shakspere) ; Famous Victories 
of Henry V (in Morley’s ed. of Henry IV, I, Cassell’s National 
Library) ; see also the references to Richard J]. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Place of Henry IV in the Tetralogy. The two plays of Henry IV’s 
reign stand midway in the tetralogy, concluding the career of Henry IV and 
Percy Hotspur, and developing the presentation of Prince Henry to his 
coronation. The added comic action — Falstaff. 

The Scope of the “Henry IV” Plays. Part I centres in the first 
rebellion of Henry IV’s reign— Mortimer, Percy Hotspur, Glendower ; 
period, thirteen months, — from Glendower’s capture of Mortimer, June 12, 
1402, to the defeat of the rebels at Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403. Part II 
centres its action about the second rebellion of 1405— Archbishop Scroop, 
Mowbray, Hastings; period, from Shrewsbury battle to the death of 
Henry IV and coronation of Prince Henry, April 9, 1413. Dramatic unity 
in details; deviations from historic truth for dramatic gain exemplified in 
Mortimer, Percy Hotspur, Prince Henry. 

Henry IV, Part I. The central idea of Part I lies in the character 
contrast of Percy Hotspur and Prince Henry — apparent worth, but prac- 
tical inefficiency, against the seeming folly but growing sense, valor and 
efficiency of Prince Hal. Henry IV becomes the passive, pivotal figure of 
this play. 

Henry IV, Part II. Its structural weakness — the historical action 
scarcely unified —the play’s unity lies only in the elucidation of Prince 
Henry’s character in contrast to public opinion of him. 

Comic Action. The relation of the comic action through Prince 
Henry, to the historical. Its place in the elucidation of Prince Hal’s 
nature; its independent interest through Falstaff. Falstaff, Shakspere’s 
greatest study in the comic; his method in comic characterization; Falstaff’s 
person and vices as dramatic opportunities; his powers of wit, repartee, in- 
vective, humorous imagination; the comedy of dialogue. 

Essays and Discussions. 1.“ Henry IV, Part I, is a splendid and 
varied tragicomedy rather than a mere ‘history.’” Discuss. 2. Shak- 
spere’s obligations to the Famous Victories of Henry V. 3. Percy “ Hot- 
spur” as historical and as dramatic figure. 4. Percy “Hotspur” and 
Prince Henry; a study in dramatic contrasts. 5. Falstaff and Sir John 
Oldcastle. 6. Falstaff; a study in the nature and method of comic charac- 
terization. 7. The Falstaff of The Merry Wives of Windsor. 8. The 
comic action of Henry IV, Part I and II: its story, incidents, characters, 
unity, relation to the historical action. 9. Henry IV, Part I and Henry IV, 
Part II —which is the better drama? 


1 The historic scenes of the play will be shown by lantern slides. 
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XII. HENRY V 


REFERENCES : 
Rolfe’s ed. of Henry V ; Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; Church, Henry V (in “ Men of Action” series) ; other 
references as under Richard II. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


First Production. The Globe Theatre, built 1598— “this wooden 
O” (Prologue). 

Construction of the Play. The problem of handling the historical 
material of Henry V’s reign— expeditions, sieges, battles, embassies — 
material largely epic, calling for narration and description. The concen- 
tration of the non-dramatic elements in the part of the Chorus — the anima- 
tion lent to this part by the lyrical cast of the language. The appeal to 
the imagination against the limitations of the actual. A typical instance of 
romantic drama in disregard of the “unities.” A play of spectacles and 
splendid declamations. 

Place in the Tetralogy. Henry V represents the culmination of the 
sequence. Henry V, the summing-up of the Lancastrian family. The trum- 
pet-note of the play — “the national anthem in five acts” (Brandes). 

Henry V as Drama. The selection of scenes governed by the unity of 
story — Henry as the conqueror of France; the moral unity is the contrast 
between the Dauphin and Henry V. The arrangement of history as drama 
— introduction, rising action, climax, etc. 

The Comedy Interest. The comedy action comparable to that of 
Henry IV — absence of Falstaff and development of Nym, Pistol, Fluellen. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The history of “ Chorus” in the English 
drama. 2. The purpose of “Chorus” in Henry V. 3. The historical 
Henry V and Shakspere’s Henry V. 4. The developing presentation of 
Henry V in the Lancastrian tetralogy. 5. Why did Shakspere not redeem 
his promise “to continue the story with Sir John in it,” in Henry V? 
6. The comic elements in Henry V. 7. Shakspere’s attitude towards King 
and Kingship studied in Richard II and Henry V. 8. Shakspere’s attitude 
towards the people (see Julius Caesar, Coriolanus, Henry IV, Henry V 
(the army). 9. “ Shakspere has no heroes unless it be Prince Henry” — 
John Ruskin. Discuss and explain. 10. Is Henry V a spectacular drama 
or a great play? t1. The historian and the dramatist compared as to pur- 
pose, method, and effectiveness, in the presentation of historical story. 
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XIII. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


REFERENCES : 
Furness, Variorum ed. of The Merchant of Venice; Marlowe, The 
Jew of Malta (“ Mermaid” ed.: Unwin); Moulton, Shakspere as 
a Dramatic Artist, Ch. I, II, III. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Tragicomedy. The opening scene — prelude to the tragic action 
in Venice and the comedy action at Belmont; Belmont and Venice — love 
and money —the conflicting scenes and motives of this tragicomedy. 
Belmont the scene of a serene action — the love story of Bassanio and Por- 
tia, against which background is the passionate, intense action — the money 
story of Shylock and Antonio. The ideals of life represented in the two 
centres, Belmont and Venice —the Trial Scene Belmont against the Ghetto. 

Technique of the Tragicomedy. The two stories of The Merchant 
of Venice originally distinct (cf. Gesta Romanorum) ; their union in J] 
Pecorone of Ser Giovanni of Florence (1378, printed 1550) ; the early Eng- 
lish play of The Jew, 1579 (Gosson’s School of Abuse). The unity given 
by Shakspere to the two actions — the one dominant theme, the relations of 
love (including friendship) and money. The interlocking of the actions; 
their mutual support. The sub-actions: Jessica-Lorenzo; the rings. 

The Characterization. Characterization by type and by individual — 
Moliére and Shakspere contrasted in Harpagon and Shylock. The distribu- 
tion of the characters of The Merchant of Venice into gradated groups, 
each with its prominent figure — Portia, Antonio (the link-group), Shylock. 
Interpretation of Portia. Shylock’s character the chief problem. Attitude 
of the Elizabethans toward the Jews. Marlowe’s Barabas (The Jew of 
Malta) the prototype of Shylock. Shylock, not a type character, like Mo- 
liére’s Miser, but the individual playing a desperate part in a Christian 
commercial republic. The technical difficulty of the play, to secure credence 
in Shylock’s claiming the forfeit of his bond; how it is accomplished. The 
Trial Scene; its dramatic place — the clash of the great personalities of the 
two actions; discussion of Shylock’s condemnation; argument against Mr. 
Furness’s judgment; the method beneath Portia’s handling of the case. 
The importance of the Fifth Act (except to lovers of melodrama), — 
the full resolutions of the tragic discords into the harmony that is in im- 
mortal souls. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The sources of The Merchant of Venice 
in relation to the play. 2. Shakspere’s indebtedness to Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta. 3. The action of The Merchant of Venice; its parts; their inter- 
pretation and dramatic value. 4. Belmont —a description of Portia’s home 
suggested by the play. 5. The rdle of confidante; its dramatic value (e. g., 
Nerissa). 6. Shylock—is he the “villain” of melodrama or a tragic 
character? 7. A plea for a new trial of Shylock vs. Antonio, or, An Ar- 
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gument in defense of Shylock’s conviction. 8 The Fifth Act of The Mer- 
chant of Venice; its dramatic necessity. 9. Marlowe’s Abigail, Shakspere’s 
Jessica, Scott’s Rebecca. 


XIV-XV. ROMEO AND JULIET 


REFERENCES : 
Furness, Variorum ed. of Romeo and Juliet; Aristotle, Poetics, 
Part II, “Of Tragedy”; Courtenay, The Idea of Tragedy in An- 


cient and Modern Drama; Lady Martin, On Some of Shakespeare's 
Female Characters. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Romeo and Juliet as Story. Cappelletti and Montecchi in Dante, time 
of Bartolomea della Scala (Escalus); the story in Masuccio (1476), in 
Luigi da Porto (1535), in Bandello (1554), in Boisteau (1559), Brooke 
(1562), Painter (1567), Shakspere (1591, 1597). Relation of the play to 
its sources in Brooke and Painter. The saddest of the great love stories of 
the world. 

Idea of the Play. A tragedy of precipitate passion — love and hate — 
pure youthful love crossed by partisan hatred and fate. The variations 
on the theme. A Renaissance drama. 

The Play. The distribution of the characters on a plan of perfect 
symmetry; the tragedy relieved by elements of high comedy (Mercutio) 
and low comedy (the nurse, the servants). The constructive symmetry of 
the scenes; the constant antithesis of love and hate. The splendid dramatic 
qualities of this play. 

The Nature of Tragedy. Aristotle’s definition: “ Tragedy is an imita- 
tion of some action that is important, entire, and of a proper magnitude 
— by language embellished and rendered pleasurable, ...in the way, not 
of narration, but of action, effecting through pity and terror the correction 
and refinement of such passions.” 

Consideration of Romeo and Juliet is the term of the definition. The 
difference between Shakspere’s tragedy and the tragedy of the Greeks: 
his different conception of the tragic, his progressive development of char- 
acter, his presentation of the inner spiritual action. The differences be- 
tween tragedy in Romeo and Juliet and tragedy in Macbeth and Othello. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The dramatic value of the Romeo-Rosa- 
line story. 2. Discuss the symmetrical construction of Romeo and Juliet. 
Is such symmetry a feature of Shakspere’s early or of his later dramatic 
art? 3. Give the instances of anticipation and dramatic irony in Romeo and 
Juliet. 4. To what causes must properly be ascribed the tragic catastrophe 
of Romeo and Juliet? 5. Discuss the language of Romeo and Juliet as to 
its effect in heightening the tragic interest. 6. Report briefly Courtenay’s 
Idea of Tragedy. 7. Compare Romeo and Juliet and Sophocles’s Antigone 
as English and Greek tragedy. 
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XVI. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


REFERENCES : 
Rolfe’s ed. of Much Ado; Dowden, “Shakspere as a Comic Dra- 
matist,” in Representative English Comedy, ed. Gayley, pp. 637 ff; 
Brandes, Shakespeare, Ch. XXVII. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Action. The play a union of a serious action and a comic, the lat- 
ter pre-eminent by virtue of the characterization. The two actions (center- 
ing in Beatrice and Hero) set off each other like light and shadow; their 
interlocking at the climax and especially at the tragic development. The 
hidden symmetry of the structure. The significance of the title Much Ado 
about Nothing as regards the actions — even the low comedy. 

The Hero Story. The source in Bandello, Nov. XXII, with slight 
use of Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, V (translated by Harrington, 1591) ; 
Shakspere’s substitution of Don John for Girondo. The theme, chastity 
accused and vindicated. The characters of Hero, Claudio; of Don John 
(the first draft of Iago), Borachio, the counter-agents. The inherent 
difficulty of the theme; Shakspere’s redemption of it. 

The Benedick-Beatrice Story. Original with Shakspere. A comedy 
of character. Its theme, love defied, and its power vindicated upon its con- 
temners. The tone, raillery turning to deep earnest. Beatrice, like Rosalind 
and Viola, makes the play—a characteristic of the greater comedy; her 
public mocking above private liking; her genius for witty attack and 
repartee; very much a wit and very much a woman. The character of 
Benedick. Their “merry war.” Their loud protestations against love the 
opening given to comic treatment. Don Pedro’s stratagem; its effect on 
Beatrice and Benedick. Hero’s plight; its effect on Beatrice. The woman’s 
need is the man’s test (Act V). 

The Low Comedy. Dogberry, Verges,—a satire on country con- 
stables; cf. Dull in Love’s Labour's Lost. Artistic advance from the clowns 
Launce, the Gobbos, etc. Their part not merely episodical, but essential 
in the foiling of the counteraction. 

Study of the dénouement. The dance. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. A study of the Hero story in Ariosto, 
Spenser, Bandello, Shakspere. 2. “ The real substance of the play lies not 
in the plot ... but in the relation between these two characters (Benedick 
and Beatrice)” — Brandes. Discuss. 3. Is the resolution of the Hero- 
Claudio story satisfactory? 4. Compare Petruchio and Katharine (Taming 
of the Shrew) with Benedick and Beatrice. 4. Compare Portia, Rosalind, 
and Beatrice. 
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XVII. AS YOU LIKE IT 
REFERENCES : 

Furness, Variorum ed. of As You Like It; Moulton, Shakespeare as a 
Dramatic Artist, Ch. XV; Grant White, “ The Tale of the Forest 
of Arden” and “Stage Rosalinds” in Studies in Shakespeare ; 
Lodge, Rosalynd, Euphues’ Golden Legacy (quoted in Furness). 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


High Comedy. The comedy of Shakspere does not necessarily deal 
with the follies and vices of mankind (cf. Moliére) ; it is rather dramatic 
story in As You Like It and Twelfth Night, and the comedy lies (i) in the 
happy ending; (ii) the entanglements; (iii) above all, in the dialogue. 

Lodge’s “ Rosalynd” and “As You Like It.” Source in Lodge’s novel 
(1590). Shakspere’s changes and additions—the spirit of high comedy, 
the forest spirit, the lyrics, the characters of Touchstone, Audrey, Jaques. 
Shakspere’s indebtedness to John Lyly in idyllic comedy. 

The Scene. Romantic woodland—the Forest of Arden, the English 
Arcadia. Shakspere’s unity of scene shown in the contrast of the Forest and 
the Court—a new principle of his art. Distribution and movement of 
the persons as to scene. The forest background not real but idyllic. 

The Theme and the Action. The love story of Orlando and Rosalind 
—the treatment tender, sympathetic, humorous. The double counter-action 
Oliver-Orlando and Duke Frederick-Rosalind; the action has its motive 
in love, the counter-action from hate, born of jealousy. The subordinate 
actions — Silvius-Phebe (pseudo-pastoral) ; Touchstone-Audrey (parody, 
low comedy); Oliver-Celia (final rounding-up). The unity of all the 
actions. Hidden symmetry. 

The Notes of the Play. Study of I, i— (i) the hero’s volition; (ii) 
the forest note; (iii) woman’s constancy in friendship. 

The Rising Action. Study of I, ii. The motive, “ Whoever loved that 
loved not at first sight.” The entanglement —the banishment of Orlando, 
Rosalind (and Celia). The Forest of Arden, its representation on the 
Elizabethan stage; effect of the lack of stage scenery on the dialogue. 
Rosalind and Celia in the Forest —the prevalence of disguise in Shakspere 
—jits dramatic value. The Forest note in the lyrics; their subtle echo of 
the action. The contrast of the Forest spirit and Jaques. 

The Climax. The meeting of Orlando and Rosalind and the expres- 
sion of their passion—the converging scenes. The centre of the comedy 
Rosalind — the quintessence of youthful womanhood — (i) her tender, witty 
mockery of love; (ii) the comic entanglement of her disguise as to (a) 
Orlando and (b) Phebe. 

The Falling Action. The comedy of the cure for love. The foiling of 
the counter-action— Oliver in the Forest; its effect in bringing on the 
dénouement; Rosalind’s promise the final suspense. Resolution of the 
play —the prelude — “It was a lover and his lass.” The perfect round- 
ing-up. 

Place of “As You Like It.” The most perfect play of the sentiment of 
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idyllic life and love. Its permanent interest. The turning-point of Shak- 
spere’s mind is the characterization of Jaques. 

Essays and Discussions. —1. The whole action of As You Like It 
and its parts; their unity in variety; the symmetry of their development. 
2. Touchstone. 3. Rosalind. 4. Jaques. 5. The Songs in As You Like It: 
their artistic quality; their dramatic bearing on the action. 6. The union of 
Celia and Oliver — Is it a flaw in the play? 7. Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and As You Like It; Shakspere’s early and great comedy compared. 
8. Shakspere’s dramatic method studied in As You Like It and Lodge’s 
Rosalynd. 


XVIII TWELFTH NIGHT 
REFERENCES : 


Furness, Variorum ed. of Twelfth Night; Gervinus, Commentaries, 
pp. 423-440; Brandes, William Shakespeare, Ch. XXIX. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Classification. Twelfth Night belongs to Shakespere’s highest period 
of comedy; its many claims to a supreme place (i) the perfect movement of 
the complex construction, (ii) the richness and variety of the comic inter- 
est, in situation, dialogue, characterization, (iii) its lyric beauty and pathos, 
(iv) perfect blending and spiritual harmony. Theories as to the naming of 
the play. 

The Action. The main action, Viola’s love of Duke Orsino. (A) The 
first complication, the Duke’s love of Olivia; (B) the second complication, 
Olivia’s love of Viola (in disguise as Caesario). Viola’s disguise entails 
(C) a third complication, in the sub-action,— Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s 
rivalry and challenge, set on by Sir Toby Belch. A parallel sub-action is 
Malvolio’s suit to Olivia, set on by Maria. Value of these in centering in- 
terest on Viola and Olivia. The main action is further complicated ap- 
parently by the arrival of Sebastian, Viola’s twin brother, and the sea 
captain Antonio. This produces the situations of mistaken identity (Bb) 
intensified by the marriage of Olivia and Sebastian, and (Cc) Sir Andrew’s 
and Sir Toby’s attack on Sebastian. A further complication arises out of 
the Sebastian-Antonio story (D), Antonio taken prisoner. The sum total 
of the development finds Caesario (Viola) accused of ingratitude by An- 
tonio, of faithlessness by Olivia, and dismissed by the Duke. In this dis- 
aster the complications in the sub-actions at once develop, bringing about 
her restoration. Cc brings Sir Andrew and Sir Toby to Olivia’s house, 
followed by Sebastian; the Duke and his train being there, Caesario (Viola) 
and Sebastian meet, with discovery. The Duke’s secret regard for Caesario 
finds expression, and the disguise which has been the complication removed, 
there is the final resolution. 

The Comedy. The dialogue of high comedy (I, v). Comic charac- 
terization — study of Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Maria, I, iii; 
II, iti; III, iv; IV, i; study of Malvolio, I, v; II, iii, v; III, iv; IV, ii. 

The Lyric Interest. A comedy of lyric love. Duke Orsino, I, i; Viola, 
I, iv; duo, II, iv. Feste, II, iii, “O mistress mine, where are you roam- 
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ing”; II, iv, “ Come away, come away, death”; V, i, “ When that I was 
and a little tiny boy.” Blending and harmony of spirit — “the most grace- 
ful and harmonious comedy Shakespeare ever wrote” (Brandes). 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The question of Shakspere’s indebtedness 
to GI’ Inganni; GI?’ Ingannati; Bandello, Nicuolo, Novelli, I1, xxxvi; Belle- 
forest, Histoires Tragiques, IV, vii; Rich’s Apollonius and Silla, in Fare- 
well to the Military Profession; Cinthio, Hecatommithi. 2. “ Romantic 
pathos is the dominant note of Twelfth Night” (Lee). Discuss. 3. Has 
Twelfth Night any central unifying idea? 4. Trace the revolution in Orsi- 
no’s mind from Olivia to Viola. 5. The relation of Sir Toby Belch and 
Falstaff 6. The relation of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Master Slender, and 
Ben Jonson’s Master Stephen (Every Man in his Humour). 7. The rela- 
tion of Viola to Julia (Two Gentlemen of Verona). 8. Comparison of The 
Comedy of Errors and Twelfth Night for Shakespere’s early and great 
comedy. 9. The characteristics of romantic comedy in Twelfth Night. 
10. The Middle Temple and the performance there of Twelfth Night, 1602. 


XIX. MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
REFERENCES : 
Rolfe’s ed. of Measure for Measure; Gervinus, Commentaries, pp. 
475-504; Schlegel, Dramatic Literature, XXIV; Brandes, William 
Shakespeare, XX; Pater, Appreciations. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Classification. Tragicomedy. The Tragicomedy—two forms in 
Shakspere — (i) the earlier form—the union of two actions, the serious, 
almost tragic action and the high comedy action, as in The Merchant of 
Venice and Much Ado about Nothing; (ii) the later form, the profound 
passions and uniform seriousness of the play with the happy ending, as in 
All's Well that Ends Well and Measure for Measure. The use of drama 
in a narrow sense (Ger. Schauspiel) as name for the latter form. 

The Theme of “ Measure for Measure.” The revolution of Shak- 
spere’s mind at his thirty-ninth year, 1603, illustrated in All’s Well, Measure 
for Measure, and Hamlet; his turn to the evil of the world, its nature and 
results. The tendency of the Elizabethan drama towards extreme and un- 
usual plots —a characteristic of the romantic drama. The value of such 
extreme situations for Shakspere not in the situation, but in the human 
character revealed under the tragic stress. The material of Measure for 
Measure hypocrisy, lust, official corruption, but it yields one of Shakspere’s 
greatest women — Isabella, and “one of the finest scenes and one of the 
greatest speeches in the range of Shaksperean drama’ (Lee). Is the idea 
of the play Measure for Measure “ poetic justice” (Pater), “the triumph 
of mercy over strict justice, no man being himself so free from errors as 
to be entitled to deal it out to his equals” (Schlegel)? The soul of the 
play centres in Isabella’s inflexible chastity. 

The Action. The two phases of the action—the serious action — 
(i) the story of Isabella, with its sub-actions, the stories of Claudio-Juliet, 
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Angelo-Mariana, and (ii) the comic interludes. Lust and chastity are the 
common motives with variations. The main action is preceded by two 
preliminary actions that create the situation. Duke Vicentio’s appointment 
of Angelo as deputy (the hypocrite in power) I, i; and Claudio’s appre- 
hension (I, ii) for the betrayal of Juliet (“upon a true contract’’) ; 
Claudio’s message to Isabella (I, ii) the rise of the action. The Duke's 
purpose (I, iii) provides the ultimate resolution of the play. The phases 
of the contest that centres in Isabella (i) the convent or the dangerous 
world (I, iv) ; mercy against authority (II, ii) ; chastity against lust (II, 
ii) ; chastity against a brother’s life and entreaty (III, i). The revolution 
through the sub-plot of Angelo-Mariana under the Duke’s secret guidance 
into the catastrophe of “measure for measure” (V, i). The conclusion 
in which “ mercy seasons justice.” 

The part of Duke Vicentio as earthly providence in the play. 

The character of Angelo and hypocrisy —“ From Twelfth Night on- 
wards an unremitting war against Puritanism, conceived as hypocrisy, is 
carried on through Hamlet, through the revised version of All’s Well that 
Ends Well, and through Measure for Measure” (Brandes). The pessi- 
mistic impression of the whole play compared with the temper of the great 
tragedies. 

Essays and Discussions, 1. The relation of Measure for Measure to 
its sources— George Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra and Cinthio’s 
Hecatommithi, VIII, v, and Cinthio’s play Epitia. 2. “Spirits are not 
finely touched but to fine issues.” Discuss this as a note of the play. 3. In- 
terpret the title Measure for Measure as to the ultimate resolution of the 
play. 4. A study of hypocrisy, its nature, expression, and effect as illus- 
trated in Measure for Measure. 5. Tennyson’s Mariana in relation to its 
source. 6. Characters in disguise in Shakspere’s plays. The dramatic value 
of disguise. 7. Compare Angelo and Moliére’s Tartuffe. 8. Compare 
Milton’s Lady in Comus and Isabella in Measure for Measure. 


XX. THE SONNETS 
REFERENCES : 

Editions of The Sonnets by Tyler, Dowden, Wyndham, etc.; Lee, A 
Life of Shakespeare, Ch. VII-X, Appendices III-IX; Archer, 
“ Shakespeare’s Sonnets: The Case Against Southampton”’ in Fort- 
nightly Review, December, 1898; Art, “ Sonnet,” in Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Problems of the Sonnets. (1) Date of composition? Mere’s refer- 
ence, 1598; publication by Jaggard of CXXXVIII, CXLIV (implying the 
existence of others), 1599; CVII refers to events of 1603; whole collection 
published by Thomas Thorpe, without Shakspere’s concurrence, 1609. Lee’s 
view, — most of the Sonnets written 1594, some later; Dowden, 1595-1605. 

(II) To whom dedicated? Theories as to “Mr. W. H.”’— (a) 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke; (b) Henry Wriothesly, Earl of 
Southampton; (c) William Hall; (d) William Hughes, etc. 
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(III) The persons of the Sonnets —the young noble friend, the dark 
lady, the rival poet —are they real or imaginary? Cf. Wordsworth’s view 
with Browning’s. The vogue of the Sonnet among the Elizabethans; the 
conventional themes of the sonnet writers (Lee). Theories of identifica- 
tion: (a) the Pembroke theory (Bowden, Tyler, Brandes, et al.) ; (b) the 
Southampton theory (Gerald Massey, Lee, e¢ al.) ; the arguments for and 
against Southampton and Pembroke. The heart of the mystery not yet 
plucked out. 

The Sonnets as Literature. Lee’s view untenable that “ The Sonnets 
... mainly reveal Shakspere in the light of the one who was willing to con- 
form to all the conventional methods in vogue for strengthening the bonds 
between a poet and a great patron.” The Sonnets Shakspere’s best thought 
on some of the joys and sorrows and mysteries of life; their supreme artis- 
tic expression; the small value of the personal identification compared with 
the universal interest of the Sonnets. 

The Sonnets have one dominant theme, Love (in the Elizabethan 
sense) in the relations of the poet (LX XIII) and a youth, and the poet and 
a woman. 

The theme gets its intensity (a) by the beauty of the youth (XX, 
LIII, XXX VII, CVI) and the devotion of the poet (LX XI) — beauty that 
goes to inevitable decline, saved only in descendants (I-X VII) and in the 
poet’s verse (X VIII), — devotion that finds in friendship the sure comfort 
for absence (XXVII, XCVII); for the rude buffets of fortune and the 
world (XXIX, XXX, CXVI), even for wrong. 

(b) It gets intensity in the relation of the poet and the woman by her 
fascination (CXXVII-CXXXII, CXLI) and her faithlessness (CX XVIII, 
CXLII). 

(c) The intensity becomes tragic through the youth’s fickleness 
(LXXIX, LXXXVI—the rival poet) and the faithlessness of friend and 
mistress (CXXXIII, CXXXIV, XLI). The utter misery of wasted 
love (XC). 

The resolution of the pain and bitterness of life into the higher spir- 
itual life (Carlyle’s “blessedness”) (XXIX, XXXIII, CXVI); and into 
eternal art (LV). 

The Technique of Shakspere’s Sonnets. The form not the Petrarchan 
or Italian sonnet but peculiar to English sonnet writers. The usual rime 
order abab, cdcd, ee; the rise of the rhythm to the concluding couplet; the 
emphasis of the couplet; discord and resolution; verbal beauties; the won- 
derful phrasing. 

The Sonnets and the Plays. The true chronology of the published 
Sonnets places them mainly between 1599 and 1603; they serve to show 
therefore the command of life, the searching of the human heart, the 
artistic mastery to be realized in the subsequent great tragedies. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The history of the form of the Shak- 
sperean Sonnet. 2. A report of the Southampton theory of the Sonnets 
(see Lee). 3. Of the Pembroke theory (see Tyler). 4. Shakspere’s revela- 
tion of himself in the Sonnets (apart from the intrigue). 5. Nature in the 
Sonnets. 6. Beauty of poetic form in the Sonnets. 
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XXI. JULIUS CAESAR 


REFERENCES : 

Rolfe’s or the Clarendon Press ed. of Julius Caesar; sources — 
Plutarch’s lives of Caesar, Brutus and Antony (preferably in 
North’s translation. Langhorne’s translation of Plutarch’s Caesar 
is available in Cassell’s National Library, No. 9; 10 cents) —all 
necessary selections are in Skeat’s Shakespeare’s Plutarch; Shak- 
spere’s Lucrece, and Antony and Cleopatra; Brandes, William 
Shakespeare, Ch. VIII and IX; Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dra- 
matic Artist, Ch. VIII, IX; Paul Stapfer, Shakespeare and Clas- 
sical Antiquity (tr. Emily J. Carey), Ch. XVI-XXI. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Classification. Julius Caesar a tragedy not a history; (a) the material 
used only one-seventh of that offered by Plutarch’s Life of Caesar, and 
that seventh the end of the story, from Caesar’s assassination to the over- 
throw of the conspirators; (b) the tragic hero is Brutus, not Caesar; 
(c) the interest is subjective; (d) the structure is that of tragedy. 

The Material of “Julius Caesar.” The period from the festival of 
Lupercalia in February, 44 B.c.— Caesar, consul and dictator—to the 
battle of Philippi, 42 n.c. The state of the Roman world, the growth of the 
world empire, of new citizens — democratic conditions for which the ex- 
isting political system offered no government but a dictatorship (“ Caesar- 
ism”); the traditional government, republican, but the republicanism of 
a narrow oligarchy. Caesar’s death came from a conflict of political prin- 
ciples; it was a result of the opposition of the oligarchical republicans like 
Brutus and Cassius to the new conditions of imperial Rome. Their action 
was a political crime, because the cause was not of Caesar’s making and 
did not end with Caesar. Caesar made way for Octavius. Does Shakspere 
present the fall of Brutus and Cassius as the result of a political or moral 
crime? 

The Structure of the Tragedy. The play is in two flights —the one 
ending with the climax, the death of Caesar; the other ends with the 
catastrophe, the death of Brutus and Cassius. The rising action shows the 
ascendancy of Brutus-Cassius, the falling the ascendancy of Caesar (through 
Antony and Octavius) (cf. the structure of Macbeth). The introduction: 
two notes, popular support of Caesar and opposition to him (I, i); the 
initial crisis—the soothsayer (I, ii); the exciting cause developed in the 
talk of Brutus and Cassius (I, ii); rise of the action. The Brutus-Cassius 
sub-action — the winning of Brutus (I, ii-II, i); study of the two men — 
the political and the social republican; the brief character action of Brutus- 
Portia (II, i); Ligarius. The parallel sub-action— Caesar’s going to the 
Capitol —the brief character action of Caesar-Calpurnia; Artemidorus. 
Dramatic anticipation of the climax. Study of the climax: Brutus’s speech 
is the equilibrium; Antony’s, developing the opposing force, precipitates the 
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falling action. The opposing force in strength (the Triumvirs, IV, i; cf. 
II, i); the primary force disintegrating —the quarrel scene of Brutus and 
Cassius; development of tragic pathos (Portia, Lucius) ; supernatural an- 
ticipation of the catastrophe (IV, iii). The end at Philippi (V, v). The 
prestige of Brutus, as a type of “the ancient Roman honour.” 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Is the play rightly called Julius Caesar? 
2. Discuss the political conditions in Rome in Caesar’s day. How far does 
Shakspere portray them? 3. Does Shakspere present the assassination of 
Caesar as a civic duty, a matter of policy (mistaken or not), a misfortune, 
or a crime? 4. How does history now regard the murder of Caesar? 
5. Briefly contrast Julius Caesar of history and Julius Caesar of the play. 
Account for Shakspere’s portraiture. 6. In what ways is the character of 
Brutus enhanced? Explain Shakspere’s sympathy with Brutus. 7. A study 
of Cassius and his part in the drama. 8. A study of Antony’s speech 
(III, i) as oratory. 9. Antony in Julius Caesar and in Antony and Cleo- 
patra. 10. Men’s friendships as presented in the Merchant of Venice, Ham- 
let, Julius Caesar. 11. The supernatural in Julius Caesar. 12. Anticipation 
as a dramatic device in Julius Caesar. 


XXII-XXIII. HAMLET 
REFERENCES : 

Furness, Variorum ed. of Hamlet (2 vols.); Goethe, Wilhelm 
Meister, “ Apprenticeship,” V, iv; Coleridge, Notes and Lectures on 
Shakespeare; Helena Faucit, Lady Martin, Some of Shakespeare's 
Female Characters; Grant White, “The Case of Hamlet the 
Younger,” in Studies in Shakespeare; Corbin, The Elizabethan 
Hamlet; Elton, Saxo Grammaticus (Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 
XXXII). 

OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Historical Hamlet and the Hamlet of the Play. The Hamlet of 
Saxo Grammaticus (c. 1215). Shakspere’s Hamlet belongs not to histor- 
ical but universal truth; from the view of history the anachronisms of the 
play; the character of Hamlet the product of the philosophic spirit of the 
later years of Elizabeth’s reign. The relation in spirit of Hamlet and Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus; the immediate source probably Kyd’s Hamlet (lost) ; 
the remoter source Belleforest, Histoires tragiques; the ultimate source 
Saxo Grammaticus, Norse saga, and possibly the story of Brutus and 
Tarquin. 

The Interpretation of the Play. Two main theories: (1) Hamlet’s 
nature — Goethe’s interpretation (in Wilhelm Meister, “ Apprenticeship,” 
Bk. V, Ch. iv, tr. Carlyle), “ A great deed laid upon a soul unequal to the 
performance of it”; Coleridge, Swinburne, et al. (II) Difficulty of Ham 
let’s task: Klein’s theory: “ The murder could not be proved; lacking proof, 
vengeance was impossible”; Werder, Corson, et al. 

To interpret any play we must find the structure by which the life in 
it becomes vertebrate, sustained, artistic. The introduction — masterly — 
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hints of the environing action of Fortinbras, of the Hamlet-Claudius action; 
the centering of the action in Hamlet. Hamlet before his father’s death 
—his idealistic, philosophic nature, lovable disposition, physical grace; 
the first effects of his father’s death and his mother’s marriage upon him, 
— his ideals of human nature shattered, intrusion of cynical pessimism war- 
ring with his idealistic nature. The environment of the Court — Claudius, 
Gertrude, Polonius, Laertes, Ophelia, et al. The appearance of the Ghost to 
Hamlet; the rise of the action; its threefold division in the Ghost’s com- 
mands as respects (a) Claudius, (b) Hamlet, (c) Gertrude. Hamlet’s 
assumption of the obligation; his feigning of madness; his world weariness. 
Criticisms of theories of Hamlet’s insanity. The acting of madness — its 
dramatic value as lending the illusion of reality to the play; the dramatic 
purpose of possible madness or suicide as the suspense of the inner action 
of Hamlet’s mind. Study of the climax of the play. Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
The Hamlet-Ophelia story —its dramatic meaning the revulsion from 
woman. The play within the play—its place in the Hamlet-Claudius 
action; its dramatic value; Hamlet’s refusal to kill Claudius; his redemp- 
tion of his mother. The killing of Polonius, the tragic force. Action and 
counter-action in Act IV. The catastrophe; the prelude; the churchyard 
scene; the entanglement of the fencing match; the wonderful dénouement. 

Hamlet is not the tragedy of a man falling for lack of proofs and 
evidences of crime; it is not the tragedy of the reflective, or weak nature 
incapable of a great deed in the world of action. It is the tragedy of a 
princely idealist nature suddenly attacked by the infection of an evil world, 
called to do a deed of blood when all the currents of being were set for 
love and noble life. For a time subjective anguish renders inaction in- 
evitable. With the great nature evil is finally overcome by “large dis- 
course, looking before and after.” That is Hamlet in his end — resplendent 
in his courage and wisdom, in the fulfillment of his three-fold duty, even 
in the act of death. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Discuss the dramatic value of the part of 
Fortinbras in relation to the whole play. 2. Was Gertrude a party to the 
murder of the elder Hamlet? 3. Explain the play within the play (III, ii) ; 
its place in the action; its dramatic value. 4. Studies in the minor char- 
acters; their dramatic values; Polonius, Horatio, Laertes, the clowns. 
5. Discuss Ruskin’s view of the source of the tragic catastrophe: “It is 
because Ophelia fails Hamlet at the critical moment, and is not, and can- 
not in her nature be, a guide to him, when he needs her most, that all the 
bitter catastrophe follows” (Sesame and Lilies). 6. Discuss Hamlet’s 
treatment of Ophelia. 7. Interpret Hamlet’s soliloquy, III, i, ll. 56-88. 
8. Discuss the view that Hamlet’s fall has its origin in his own nature. 
9. Discuss Hamlet as the chief of Shakspere’s philosophic characters. 
10. Discuss the view that Hamlet is a tragedy not of action but inaction. 
11. Discuss the view that the difficulties in the interpretation of Hamlet 
lie in the inherent incongruity between the original story of blood revenge 
and Shakspere’s portrayal of the philosophic nature. 12. Report the dis- 
cussion on Shakspere’s indebtedness to an earlier Hamlet play (see intro- 
duction to Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, “ Temple” ed.). 
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XXIV. OTHELLO 


REFERENCES : 

Furness, Variorum ed. of Othello; Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dra- 
matic Artist, Ch. XI; Grant White, “On the Acting of Iago,” in 
Studies in Shakespeare; Brandes, William Shakespeare, Ch. XXVIII, 
XXIV; Cinthio, “ Tale of the Moor” in Hecatommithi, ILI, vii. 
(Parr’s translation is in the “ National Library” ed. of Othello.) 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


Shakspere and Italy. The influence of the Renaissance on Shakspere 
(i) The peculiar material of story with consequent opportunity for (ii) the 
passionate interpretation of the story, (iii) the artistic stimulus. The source 
of the story of Othello in Cinthio’s Tale of the Moor. 

Theme of the Play. The play is a tragedy of great love, frustrated 
through evil that finds its means in the disease of love, jealousy. Shak- 
spere’s tragedies of love compared — Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Antony 
and Cleopatra. The unity of the play through the dominant motive seen in 
the various actions. The unity of the whole action through Iago. 

Scene of the Play. Mediaeval Venice. 

The Action and Persons. The love story of Othello and Desdemona ; 
the first complication — differences of race, age, opposition of Brabantio; 
its splendid resolution in I, iii. The counter-action— Iago. His hate of 
Othello for (i) Othello’s appointment of Michael Cassio as lieutenant; 
(ii) a suspected intrigue with Iago’s wife Emilia; (iii) pure deviltry. 
Character of Iago. The Iago-Roderigo action. Iago’s plot to ruin Othello 
and Desdemona. His motives. His first step — Brabantio against Othello; 
the second step —the ruin of Cassio (Act III) for the sake of his place. 
The third step —the entanglement of Desdemona and Othello: (a) Des- 
demona’s suit to Othello in Cassio’s behalf; (b) Iago’s use of it to his own 
purpose; the planting of suspicion in Othello; the handkerchief; the climax 
(Act III, ii, iii). Dramatic possibilities of the scene of suggestion. The 
development of the intrigue — Othello’s frenzy through Iago’s misrepre- 
sentation of the Cassio-Bianca intrigue. Othello and Emilia — the voice of 
reason (IV, ii). Desdemona and Emilia —tragic anticipation (IV, iii). 
Iago’s fourth step, to make away with Cassio (jealousy and safety) and 
Roderigo (safety) ; its partial success. The catastrophe: (i) death of Des- 
demona; its tragic aspects (V, ii), the dénouement through Emilia “ thy 
husband ” — “ the handkerchief”; (ii) Othello’s death and expiation. The 
recoil of the catastrophe on Iago. 

Othello, perfect in the management of complex intrigue — “ one entire 
and perfect chrysolite.” In the fate of the characters it illustrates the 
highest form of tragic catastrophe. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. The dramatic and the narrative treatment 
of story: a study of Cinthio’s Tale of the Moor and Othello. 2. “What 
Shakespeare here [in Othello] attempts to realize is neither jealousy nor 
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credulity, but simply and solely the tragedy of life” (Brandes). Discuss. 
3. Jealousy —its nature, effects, expression, and retribution as shown in 
Othello. 4. The character of Othello and its dramatic value. 5. Iago and 
the dramatic possibilities of his role. 6. Iago and Goethe’s Mephistopheles 
(in Faust). 7. Othello as a romantic tragedy. 


XXV-XXVI. KING LEAR 
REFERENCES : 
Furness, Variorum ed. of King Lear; Coleridge, Notes and Lectures; 
Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dramtic Artist, Ch. X and pp. 407, 
408; Grant White, “King Lear” in Studies in Shakespeare; The 
Chronicle History of King Leir, in Nichols’s Six Old Plays. 


OUTLINE OF STUDY 


“ Lear” as Story. Its British theme (cf. Cymbeline). The history of 
the story down the ages— Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia Britonum 
(1130), Wace, Layamon, Robert of Gloucester, Robert of Brunne, Hardyng, 
Fabyan, Spenser, Warner, Holinshed—to Shakspere. The Gloucester story 
in Sidney’s Arcadia, Il. The rude dramatic first draft in the Chronicle 
History of King Leir (1593-4). 

The Theme. The world-old motive of ingratitude; cf. AZsop. The 
motive so treated as to try the base and cruel by the touchstone of power 
and the noble by the touchstone of adversity. Comparison with the drama 
of Job. The action shows the tragedy of noble simplicity overcome by 
base duplicity; of hidden treachery moving to discovery, of secret fidelity 
to spen acceptance. 

The Action. The structural skill of the play is Shakspere’s greatest 
technical achievment. The action a system of actions. Three actions centre 
in Lear— (i) his own deeds and fate, (ii) the Goneril-Regan plot, (iii) 
Cordelia (with Kent). The counter-movement of ii and iii. The Goneril- 
Regan plot resolves itself into a separate action through the Edmund- 
Goneril intrigue and makes its own nemesis. The Gloucester under-plot is 
parallel to the Lear action: (i) the fate of Gloucester, (ii) Edmund, (iii) 
Edgar; its climax —the blinding of Gloucester corresponding to the mad- 
ness of Lear. The interlocking of the actions by personages and minor 
actions. The relief action of the Fool. Consideration of Professor Moul- 
ton’s analysis of Lear. 

Lear a Drama of Passion. The importance of passion to tragedy — 
life at white heat. Lear, a conflicting storm of evil and good passions, with 
Lear’s spiritual agony its greatest element. Its world-wide scope. The 
theme in its intensest form — ingratitude in daughters loaded with benefits 
— violation of the strongest bonds of humanity. The progressive steps of 
the action: the first situation— Lear placed by his act of regardless love 
at the mercy of two daughters and by a flaw of passion alienated from a 
third (I, i); the complication (a) of Goneril’s ingratitude (I, iv), (b) of 
Regan’s (II, iv) ; the climax — Lear in the storm on the heath (III, ii, iv) ; 
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Cordelia’s fidelity and reconciliation (IV, vii), followed by her death 
(V, iii). The nature of King Lear, in explanation of I, i: his craving for 
affection, for the expression of it; his passion at the wrong, his misconcep- 
tions of the right. Study of the inner action of Lear’s mind in the various 
stages of his outer experiences, especially in the wonderful climax of the 
play and in its tragic conclusion. 

Essays and Discussions. A study of the Chronicle History of King 
Leir in relation to Lear. (See Nichols, Six Old Plays.) 2. The study of 
the working of a complex plot in Lear. 3. Ingratitude studied in action, 
expression, and effect in Lear. 4. Insanity as a dramatic theme in Hamlet, 
Lear, Macbeth. 5. Contrasts in action and character, as exemplified in King 
Lear. 6. Real and assumed madness in King Lear (see Bucknill, The Mad 
Folk of Shakespeare). 7. Kent and his part in Lear. 8. The Fool and his 
part in Lear. 9. Discuss the value of the Gloucester action in Lear. 
“ Shakespeare has injured the effect of the whole drama most strikingly 
in Lear, in which the whole parallel action of the house of Gloucester, but 
loosely connected with the main action, and treated with no particular 
fondness, retards the movement and needlessly renders the whole more 
bitter.” — Freytag, Technique of the Drama, p. 45. 10. Background and 
action in Lear. 11. Compare Lear and Balzac’s Pére Goriot. 12. Cordelia 
and Antigone. 


XXVII-XXVIII. MACBETH 
REFERENCES : 
Macbeth, ed. Furness (Variorum ed.) and ed. Liddell (“ The Eliza- 
bethan Shakspere,” Vol. I) ; De Quincey, “On the Knocking at the 
Gate” (in Furness) ; Grant White, “ The Lady Gruach’s Husband,” 
in Studies in Shakespeare; Moulton, Ancient Classical Drama, 
Ch. V; and Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, Ch. VI, VII. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Text. Macbeth first printed in F’ of 1623. The players’ ver- 
sion: (a) its brevity (ll. 1933); (b) textual difficulties, especially in 
Act I. The absence of comic action. Has everything been cut away 
except the main action? The play essentially complete. 

Macbeth as Tragedy. In every sense a tragedy —the losing struggle 
of “vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself”; it is enacted by passionate 
heroic natures fighting human forces of justice, the inner force of con- 


science, supernatural powers of evil. It is inevitable with uncompromising 
eternal justice that — 


“‘Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.” 


rt The Tone, Atmosphere, Theme. Night is the time of all the chief 
incidents of the action, and its human color counterpart, blood, is always 


before us. The inner spiritual uproar results in an intensity of emotion. 
“Fair is foul, and foul is fair,” as a principle. 





‘I 
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The Action. The action in Macbeth is threefold: (i) outer action of 
evil ambition and its punishment in the social order; (ii) inner action of 
moral degeneration and nemesis; (iii) supernatural action. The plan of 
the drama excludes the need of comic action; the construction is essen- 
tially Shakspere’s throughout; the supposition of Middleton’s collabora- 
tion in the play must be rejected. 

(i) The outer action—Is Macbeth a drama of action? 

(ii) The inner action— Macbeth, the drama of the ruin of souls. 
Macbeth’s moral decline: his greatness; the flaw in his nature; his imagi- 
nation —that of the poet or painter, illustrated in his pictures of night, 
his superstition, his “ horrible imaginings.” The decline of his nature un- 
der the stress of crime —“ life is a tale told by an idiot.” Macbeth’s char- 
acter, the explanation of all. Lady Macbeth—a more tragic figure — 
not “the strong-limbed virago”; her fineness of nature; her imperious 
will; her dauntless resolution; her terrible misunderstanding of life. The 
responsibility for Duncan’s murder. Her memory, her sleep-walking, her 
suicide. 

(iii) The supernatural action —the witches, how treated: the action 
of the play in relation to the two sets of prophecies (serious and ironical) 
of the witches—its oracular character. Study of the climax. Study of 
the catastrophe. The final note of hope. 

The Place of “ Macbeth.” The weakness of Macbeth as against Ham- 
let, Othello, or Lear. Its marvellous qualities of swiftness, movement, 
hidden symmetry of construction, the elevation and poetry of its language, 
dramatic possibilities of its chief rdles. 

Essays and Discussions. 1. Shakspere’s treatment of Holinshed’s 
Chronicle as respects Macbeth. 2. Symmetry of construction in Macbeth. 
3. Tone, color, atmosphere in Macbeth. 4. Act I, Scene i, as Introduction. 
5. The witches of Macbeth. 6. The supernatural in Macbeth and Hamlet 
compared. 7. Report of Coleridge’s view of the Porter scene and De 
Quincey’s (both in Furness). 8. The character of Macbeth; the dramatic 
possibilities of the réle. 9. Lady Macbeth. 10. Compare Lady Macbeth 
and Clytemnestra (in A¢schylus’s Agamemnon). 11. Dramatic blank verse 
— its characteristics as displayed in Macbeth. 12. Report concerning the 
alleged collaboration of Middleton in Macbeth. (See the introduction to 
the Clarendon Press ed. of Macbeth.) 


XXIX-XXX. THE TEMPEST 
REFERENCES : 
Furness, Variorum ed. of The Tempest; Moulton, Shakespeare as a 
Dramatic Artist, Ch. XII, XIII; Brandes, Shakespeare, Ch. XX; 
Wilson, Caliban, the Missing Link; Browning, Caliban on Setebos. 


OUTLINE oF STUDY 


The Place of “The Tempest.” Its date of composition not earlier 
than 1610, not later than 1613; the problem of its source — relation to the 
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assumed earlier play (cf. Jacob Ayrer’s Die schéne Sidea), to Jourdan’s 
Discovery of the Barmudas, to Montaigne. 

Dramatic Character. The Tempest unique among Shakspere’s plays, 
in being essentially undramatic; its lack of the essential passion and con- 
flict of the greater dramas; The Tempest a dramatic romance, — romantic 
in scene, in the use of magic, in characterization (Ariel, Caliban), in the 
introduction of masques. The action non-dramatic,—the working-out of 
Prospero’s preconceived purpose; hence its dramatic weakness. Is it a 
Court comedy? 

Idea and Action. What is the idea of The Tempest? Is it “ man’s 
need of man” (Morley)? “ What is true freedom” (Dowden)? “The 
justifiableness of European usurpation over the wild aborigines of the new 
world” (Gervinus)? The central idea, authority and service, — developed 
in the freer world of the romantic imagination. The action shows the 
power of the wise and noble to overcome the baseness and evil of the world. 
Tone of the play, serenity, magnanimity. The centre of the play is 
Prospero, in whose hands the other persons are almost puppets. Prospero 
as duke—as exile; father to Miranda, master of the secret powers of 
nature. As sovereign—his power over the elements, hence the Tempest; 
its meaning. Dramatic result, to distribute the persons of the play into 
their respective actions: (i) Alonso, Sebastian, and Antonio — revolt from 
rightful authority; (ii) Ferdinand — service of love; (iii) Stephano and 
Trinculo; (iv) crew of the King’s ship; and on the island; (a) Ariel — 
freedom, through willing service; (b) Caliban—enforced service of the 
base. (iv) serves only as a chorus at the opening and close of the play; 
(iii) merges into (b); (a) is almost identical with Prospero himself; 
while (i) contains the sub-action of the Antonio-Sebastian plot against 
Alonso, a dramatic echo of the earlier Prospero-Antonio story. The unity 
in variety of this complex action. The whole play held together by Prospe- 
ro’s purpose —the great pervading action —to transform evil into good; 
Prospero as earthly Providence. The working-out of the purpose. 

The Personal Question. Is Shakspere’s ultimate philosophy of life 
represented in The Tempest? The Tempest is Shakspere’s farewell to his 
art, conscious that his genius has passed beyond the highest creative stage, 
and that life has become an unsubstantial pageant fading, — 


“Such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


Essays and Discussions. 1. Show clearly the romantic elements in 
The Tempest, interpreting them. 2. Discuss the grounds upon which The 
Tempest is given its chronological place. 3. Describe an Elizabethan 
masque, and show the influence of the masques on The Tempest. 4. Dis- 
cuss the qualities of The Tempest as (a) a dramatic and (b) a spectacular 
production. 5. Compare Shakspere’s Tempest with the Restoration version 
by Davenant and Dryden. 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


To get the greatest benefit from the course, considerable 
reading should be done before each lecture. The following 
books of reference may be consulted: 

Younc,’ General Astronomy. 

Newcoms, Popular Astronomy. 

Howe, Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 

LancLey, The New Astronomy. 

CLERKE, FOWLER AND GorE, Astronomy. 

Batt, The Story of the Heavens. 

CLerKE, History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century 

(edition of 1902). 

YouncG, Manual of Astronomy. 

Younc, The Sun. 

Comstock, A Text-Book of Astronomy. 

Wess, Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. 

Batt, Starland. 

CuamBers, Story of the Stars. 

CHAMBERS, Solar System. 

Those attending the course are invited to send written 
answers to the questions at the end of each chapter ; they should 
be addressed to Dr. S. A. Mitchell, Columbia University, New 
York City, and should arrive fully forty-eight hours before the 
following lecture. These will be returned at the class, when 
further explanations on the general subject will be made. 


LECTURE I 


THE SuN 


The Distance of the Sun: To get a correct idea of the 
Sun, it is first of all necessary to find its distance from the 
Earth. This problem is one of the most important, as well as 
one of the most difficult in the whole science of Astronomy. 
Its importance lies in the fact that the Earth-Sun distance is 
the astronomical unit of length, and all celestial distances, ex- 


1 May serve as text-book of the course. 
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cept that of the moon, are measured in terms of it. Astrono- 
mers, from their observations and calculations, can determine 
the path in which each of the planets moves about the Sun, and 
can measure the distance of each of them, but only in terms 
of the Earth-Sun unit. Consequently a plan could be drawn 
of the solar system, with each of the planets put down cor- 
rectly with respect to the others, the only thing lacking for 
a complete knowledge of the dimensions of the system would 
be the scale of the drawing. When one distance is known, 
every other is immediately determined, and consequently, if the 
distance Earth-Venus, or Earth-Mars can be found, the Earth- 
Sun unit is determined. 

The “solar parallax,” i. e., the angular semi-diameter of 
the earth as seen at the distance of the Sun is 8.80, which 
corresponds to a distance of about 92,500,000 miles. 


Dimensions of the Sun: Diameter, 864,000 miles, or 109.5 
times that of the Earth; area, 12,000 times the Earth’s; volume, 
1,300,000 times the Earth’s; mass, 330,000 times the Earth’s; 
attraction of gravity at surface of Sun is equal 330,000 

330,000 


alte 2 I ° ’ . Pd ta —-> 
- (109.5)?, or 27% times the Earth’s; density cseneee’ 


or about %4 the density of the Earth. 

Constitution of the Sun: The fact that the Sun is bulk 
for bulk only about one-quarter as heavy as the Earth is of 
the utmost importance. The spectroscope tells us that the 
Sun and Earth are substantially made of the same materials, 
and in view of the great superficial attraction of the Sun of 
274 times that of the Earth, we would naturally expect the 
Sun to be much the heavier bulk for bulk. The fact that it 
is much lighter tells us that it can be neither solid nor liquid. 
All our observations confirm us in the opinion that the Sun 
is a gaseous body, powerfully compressed. 

The Photosphere: The visible surface of the Sun is called 
the photosphere. A study with the telescope shows that its 
structure is a shell of luminous clouds: granules and filaments. 

Sun Spots: their general appearance, their nature as cav- 
ities, their formation, duration, and-disappearance, and the 
phenomena they present, their distribution on the Sun’s sur- 
face, the peculiar axial rotation of the Sun shown by observa- 
tions on Sun Spots, the periodicity of spots, and its connection 
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with magnetic effects on the Earth, and its possible connection 
with weather. 

The Chromosphere: Prominences: first detected with cer- 
tainty at the total eclipse of 1842. At their discovery this 
question arose, “ Do the prominences belong to the Sun, to the 
Moon, or are they caused by the Earth’s atmosphere”? and 
quite a lively controversy was started which was in no way 
settled by the eclipse of 1851. Photography was first used 
with anything like success at the eclipse of 1860, and by its aid 
it was shown that the prominences belong to the Sun. At the 
next eclipse of 1868, the spectroscope was used for the first 
time. 


PRINCIPLES OF SPECTRUM ANALYSIS 


1. A continuous spectrum is given by every incandescent 
body, i. e., by solids, liquids, and gases under high pressure. 

2. The spectrum of a gaseous body under low pressure 
is discontinuous, made up of bright lines, often hundreds in 
number. 

3. A gaseous substance absorbs from white light passing 
through it precisely those rays of which its own spectrum 
consists. 

The spectrum of the prominences at the eclipse of 1868 was 
seen to consist of bright lines, hence they are masses of lumi- 
nous gases, chief among which is hydrogen. Investigations 
of prominences without an eclipse, heights and velocities: 
Researches of Young and Hale. 

The Corona, the halo or crown of glory that can be seen only 
at the time of a total eclipse. This brings us to a subject of the 
next lecture. 


Books oF REFERENCE: 

Young, The Sun; Langley, The New Astronomy; Young, General 
Astronomy; Young, Manual of Astronomy; Proctor, The Sun; 
Newcomb, Popular Astronomy; Clerke, Problems in Astrophys- 
ics; Clerke, History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (edition of 1902); Scheiner, Astronomical Spectroscopy 
(translation by Frost); Ball, Story of the Sun. 


QuEsTIons ON Lecture I: 


1. What is the “solar parallax”? Give its value, and tell why an 
accurate knowledge of it is so important. 
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2. How is the Sun’s heat maintained? 

3. Describe the appearance, and tell what is the structure of the 
Sun’s visible surface. 

4. Tell what you know about sun spots, — their nature, formation, 
duration, and distribution on the Sun’s surface. 

5. Describe the periodicity of sun spots, and tell with what ter- 
restrial phenomena it is connected. 

6. What is the solar spectrum? Give Kirchhoff’s laws. 

7. Describe Doppler’s principle of measuring motion in the line of 
sight by means of the spectroscope. 

8. How does the spectroscope make prominences visible without 
an eclipse? 


LECTURE II 


ToTraL EcLIpsE OF THE SUN 


Cause of an Eclipse: Revolution of the Earth about the 
Sun in the plane of the ecliptic in a year; revolution of Moon 
about the Earth once a month; plane of the Moon’s orbit 
inclined to the ecliptic about 544°. Eclipse of the Moon when 
the Moon passes into the shadow cast by the Earth, occurs 
at full Moon when the Moon is in or near the ecliptic; visible 
over a hemisphere. Eclipse of the Sun, when the Moon passes 
between the Sun and the observer, occurs at new Moon when 
the Moon is in or near the ecliptic. Diameter of the Moon’s 
shadow intercepted by the Earth; speed at which shadow crosses 
the Earth’s surface; number of eclipses visible each year; 
number of total eclipses visible at any one place; duration of 
totality. 

Phenomena of a Total Eclipse of the Sun: First contact; 
the gradual covering of the Sun; crescent shaped patches of 
sunlight ; “ Baily’s beads ” ; the coming of the shadow ; “ shadow 
bands ”’; disappearance of the Sun; total darkness; the corona, 
the most beautiful of all natural phenomena; the “ flash spec- 
trum ”; the gradual reappearance of the Sun. 

The Recent Total Eclipse: its path of totality; why this 
eclipse so important, its duration of more than six minutes; 
the various expeditions sent out by the different nations; the 
party sent out by the United States government; trip to 
Hawaii, Manila and Sumatra. 
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Investigations to be carried during totality: starting from 
the Sun’s surface to find out, — 

1. What is the nature of the Sun’s atmosphere? of what 
gases does it consist? and to what heights it extends? Investi- 
gated by means of the spectroscope. 

2. What is the corona? does it shine of its own light or is 
it merely reflected sunlight? Investigated by cameras of dif- 
ferent sizes, and by the spectroscope. 

3. How hot is the corona? Investigated by a delicate 
heat-measuring instrument called the bolometer. 

4. Are there any small bodies of the solar system inside 
of the orbit of Mercury, i.¢., any intra-~Mercurial planets? 
Investigated by taking photographs of a large region about the 
Sun. 

The telescopes and instruments of the Americans in Suma- 
tra; the weather on May 18, 1901; the scientific results obtained 
from the observations at this latest eclipse. 


Books oF REFERENCE: 
Same as for Lecture I, together with Todd, Total Eclipses of 
the Sun. 
QuEsTIONS ON Lecture II: 


1. Describe the Corona. Has it ever been seen without an eclipse? 

2. What is the “flash spectrum”? What has it taught us about 
the atmosphere of the Sun? 

3. Why do we, at any one location, see more total lunar eclipses 
than total solar eclipses? 

4. What are the chief investigations carried out at a total eclipse 
of the Sun? 

5. Why is a solar eclipse much more interesting to the scientific 
astronomer than a lunar eclipse? 


LECTURE III 


THE Moon 


Distance, Dimensions, Phases, Eclipses: Compared with 
the other bodies of the solar system, the Moon is very small 
and insignificant, but on account of her nearness, she is more 
important than all other heavenly bodies except the Sun. Ac- 
cording to the ideas of some of the peoples of the East, the 
Moon was a dragon who swallowed the Sun at the time of an 
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eclipse, and consequently, the Moon was an object to be feared 
and worshiped. 

Casually watching the Moon tells us that she moves east- 
ward each night among the stars, and completes a revolution 
from a star to the same star again in about 27% days. This is 
the sidereal period. What we ordinarily call the month is the 
time from new Moon, when the Moon passes the Sun, to the 
next new Moon, and this time, the synodic period, is about 29% 
days. 

The distance of the Moon is about 239,000 miles or almost 
exactly 60 radii of the earth. This distance, since the Moon’s 
orbit is not a circle, varies as much as 32,000 miles. 

The diameter of the Moon is 2,164 miles; surface, */,, the 
earth’s ; volume, */,,; mass, 7/,,; surface gravity, % that of the 
earth. 

The Phases of the Moon: Is it possible to have a “ star 
within the thin crescent of the Moon”? Earthshine on the 
Moon. 

Eclipses of the Moon, caused by the passage of the Moon 
into the Earth’s shadow. Refraction of sunlight through the 
Earth’s atmosphere causes the Moon to be visible even in the 
middle of the total eclipse. 

The Moon is of great service to us on the earth not only 
by giving light at night, but by causing the tides. What effect 
has the Moon on weather? 

The Moon’s Surface: The Moon is the finest of all tele- 
scopic objects especially for instruments of moderate size. In 
a telescope of six to ten inches in diameter, the Moon appears 
at a virtual distance of 1,000 to 500 miles; but in the largest 
telescopes with quiet atmosphere and good seeing, the Moon 
appears as if 100 or even 60 miles away. 

The Moon’s surface is extremely rough and uneven, far 
more so than that of the Earth. On the Earth the mountains 
are mostly in long ranges, on the Moon the ranges are few in 
number ; but the surface is pitted all over with great craters, some 
of which are fifty, sixty and even one hundred miles in diame- 
ter. The largest crater on the Earth, on the other hand, being 
not more than seven miles across. Small craters on the Moon 


from one-half to eight or ten miles in diameter are counted by 
the thousands. 
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Besides the craters, the principal features of the Moon are: 
(a) Dark plains, supposed at first to be surfaces of water and 
hence called seas, bays, lakes, etc. (b) Ranges of mountains 
and isolated peaks. (c) “ Rills” or cracks, and (d) “ Rays” 
or white streaks, which radiate from certain craters. 

The Moon ought to be studied with the aid of a map, for 
i general use; the one in Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes is probably the best. 

The origin of craters, etc., probably has been volcanic; 
absence of air and water on the Moon; if any changes have 
occurred on the Moon it has been very difficult to be sure of 
their reality. 

JREFERENCES : 


Newcomb, Popular Astronomy; Langley, The New Astronomy; 
Young, General Astronomy, Chapter VII; Webb, Celestial Ob- 
jects for Common Telescopes; Neison, The Moon; Nasmyth 
and Carpenter, The Moon; Proctor, The Moon. 


Questions ON Lecture III 
1. At what time of the year does the full Moon remain longest 
above the horizon? 
2. Does the Moon rise every day? 
iy 3. Explain the phases of the Moon. What is the “harvest” and 
“hunter’s’”’ moon, and what is the cause? 
4. What determines the direction of the horns of the crescent 
| Moon? Can a star ever be seen within the horns? 
a 5. How much of the Moon has actually been seen from the Earth? 
Explain the reasons. 
6. Describe the general appearance of the surface of the Moon? 
7. What reasons are there for believing the Moon has no atmos- 
phere? 
8. What influence has the Moon on weather? 


LECTURE IV 


THE PLANETS 


Distances, Dimensions: In order of distance from the Sun, 
the planets are: The Terrestrial Planets: Mercury, Venus, Earth 
and Mars. The Major Planets: Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune. The “ Asteroids,” “ Planetoids ” or “ minor planets,” 

1 about five hundred in number, occupy the wide gap between 
the two classes. 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES, PERIODS AND DIMENSIONS 





























oa 
i) . | . 
Di lI , - Syn- | Diam- 
Name. in millions § Bode. Differ- rer od jeter in 
or — ertoc’. | Period) Miles. 
Z | 
Mercury . . 36.0 | 0.387) 0.4 | —0.013 884 116% |3,030 
ae +. ef 67.2 | 0.723) 0.7 | +0.023 225% 584% |7,700 
Earth -.. 92.9 | 1.000) 1.0 0.000 36547 7,917.6 
ie ¢ « % 141.5 | 1.523} 1.6 | —0.077 6874 780% |4,230 
Mean Asteroid 2.650} 2.8 | —o.150 | 1¥.8 to 8¥.0| various 
Jupiter... 483.3 | 5.202] 5.2 + 0.002 11%.9 399% | 86,500 
Satun ... 886.0 | 9.539| 10.0 | —0.461 29%.5 | 378% | 73,000 
Uranus... 1781.9 | 19.183) 19.6 | —0.417 84".0 370% | 31,900 
Neptune. . 2791.6 30.054 38.8 8.746! 164".8 367 4) 34,800 
| | 

















Relative Distances of Planets from the Sun: Bode’s Law: 
There is a curious approximate relation which makes it easy 
to remember the distances from the Sun in terms of the Earth- 
Sun unit. This is known as Bode’s Law. The law is this: 
Write a series of 4’s. To the second 4 add 3; to the third add 
3X2, or 6; to the fourth add 3X4, or 12; and so on. The 
resulting numbers, divided by 10, are very nearly the true mean 
distances of the planets from the Sun, in terms of the mean 
distance of the Earth from the Sun, as given in the above table. 
In the case of Neptune, as is seen from the table, the law utterly 
breaks down. 

Periods: The sidereal period of a planet is the time of its 
revolution around the Sun from a star to the same star again, 
as seen from the sun. The synodic period is the time between 
two successive conjunctions of the planet with the sun, as seen 
from the earth. If E, P and S are respectively the sidereal 
periods of the Earth and the planet and the planet’s synodic 
period, then we have the relation 
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Apparent Motion of the Planets among the Stars: The 
apparent motion as seen from the Earth is made up of the real 
motion of the planet about the Sun, and the apparent motion 
due to the Earth’s own movement. Among the stars, the planets’ 
motions are alternately direct (eastward) and retrograde (west- 
ward). 

Apparent Motions with respect to the Sun: (a) the in- 
ferior planets, i.e., those between the Earth and the Sun, 
oscillate back and forth on each side of the Sun. 

(b) The superior planets move continuously westward 
with respect to the Sun, coming to the meridian earlier each 
night. 

The Ptolomaic system of the universe, the Copernican 
system, the system of Tycho Brahe, Kepler’s Laws of motions 
of the planets: 

1. The orbits of the planets are ellipses, having the sun 
in the focus. 

2. The radius-vector describes equal areas in equal times. 

3. The squares of the periods are proportional to the cubes 
of the mean distances. 

Sir Isaac Newton and the Law of Universal Gravitation. 

INDIVIDUAL PLANETS. Mercury: the exceptional planet 
of the solar system. It is the nearest planet to the Sun, receives 
the most light and heat, is the swiftest in its movement, and 
(excepting some of the asteroids) has the most eccentric orbit, 
with the greatest inclination to the ecliptic. It has a diameter 
smaller and mass less than any of the planets. It is rarely seen 
by the people generally, because it never goes far from the 
Sun. Period, 88 days; synodic period, 116 days; distance from 
Sun, 36,000,000 miles, with a variation of 15,000,000 miles each 
way ; its phases, difficulty of observation. 

Venus: the Earth’s twin sister, the brightest and most con- 
spicuous of all the planets. Distance, 67,200,000 miles ; period, 
225 days; synodic period, 584 days; phases, first announced by 
Galileo; surface markings; evidences of atmosphere, no satel- 
lites. 

Mars: its mean distance from the Sun is 141,500,000 miles, 
but the eccentricity of the orbit is so considerable that the 
distance varies about 13,000,000 miles. The light and heat it 
receives from the Sun is somewhat less than half that received 
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by the Earth. At opposition its average distance from the Earth 
is 48,600,000 miles (141,500,000 — 92,900,000). When the 
opposition occurs when near the planet’s perihelium this distance 
is reduced to 35,000,000 miles; if near aphelion, it is over 
61,000,000 miles. At conjunction the average distance from 
the Earth is 224,400,000 miles (141,500,000 + 92,900,000). 
The apparent diameter and brilliance of the plant, of course, 
vary enormously with these great changes of distance. If R 
is the planet’s distance from the Sun, D its distance from the 
Earth, the brightness equals “oe 

The apparent diameter varies from 3”.6 at conjunction to 
25”.0 at favorable opposition; its real diameter is 4,200 miles. 
Its surface 0.28; its volume, */,; its mass, */,; its density, 
73 per cent; its superficial gravity, 38 per cent of the Earth’s. 

Rotation 24h. 37m. 22s.67, the inclination of axis to 

its orbit, 24° 50’; both nearly the same as for the Earth. 

Telescopic appearance and surface markings; polar caps; 
recent discoveries, the “ canals”; atmosphere and temperature. 
Is Mars inhabited? 

Two satellites; one rises in the east and sets in the west, 
the other rises in the west and sets in the east. 


REFERENCES : 


Newcomb, Popular Astronomy; Young, General Astronomy and 
Manual of Astronomy; Webb, Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes; Langley, The New Astronomy; Clerke, History of 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century (edition of 1902) ; 
Lowell, Mars. 


Questions oN Lecture IV: 


1. What are Kepler’s laws of planetary motions, and what infer- 
ences flow from them? 

2. What is the law of gravitation? 

3. Give the names, distances in miles from the Sun, distances in 
terms of earth distance—=1 from the Sun, periods, diameters, 
etc., of the bodies of the solar system. 

4. Describe the apparent motion of Venus among the fixed stars. 

. Why is it we can never see Venus at midnight? 

. Give a general description of the planet Mars. Write an account 

of the scientific investigation regarding the so-called “ canals.” 

7. What do you think of the inhabitability of the planet Mars? 


nw 
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LECTURE V 


THE GIANT PLANETS 


Jupiter: Jupiter, while not as brilliant as Venus, is next 
to her in this respect, being on the average about five times 
brighter than the brightest of the fixed stars. Moreover, 
Jupiter being a “ superior ” planet, is visible, unlike Venus, in 
the midnight sky. 

Distance, 483,000,000 miles from the Sun, with a variation 
of 21,000,000 miles each way. Period, 11.86 years; synodic 
period, 399 days. Mean diameter is 86,500 miles, almost eleven 
times that of the Earth; its surface is 119 times, its volume 1,300 
times that of the Earth; mass, 318 times the Earth’s; density, 
about one-fourth that of the Earth’s, or about the same as the 
Sun’s. 

Jupiter is the giant of the Sun’s family; and whether we 
regard its bulk or its mass, it is larger than all the rest of the 
planets put together. 

The planet rotates on its axis in aboutgh. 55m. The time 
can be given only approximately, not because there are not dis- 
tinct enough markings to determine the time more closely, 
but for the reason that different times are obtained from dif- 
ferent spots, according to their nature and their distance from 
the planet’s equator. Like the Sun, Jupiter rotates more swiftly 
at the equator. However, white and dark spots which are at 
nearly the same latitudes on Jupiter rotate at entirely different 
rates of speed. 

Telescopic appearance, most noticeable feature the belts. 
The markings upon the planet are almost, if not wholly, atmos- 
pheric, as is proved by the manner in which they change their 
shapes and relative positions. It is hardly probable that we 
ever see anything upon the solid surface of the planet under- 
neath, nor is it ¢ven certain that the planet has anything solid 
about it. Jupiter is, therefore, a “ semi-sun.” 

Satellites, five in number. Four of them the first heavenly 
bodies ever “ discovered ” with a telescope. Found by Galileo, 
January 7, 1610. The “ fifth” satellite discovered by Barnard, 
September, 1892, a very “ difficult” object, even for a large 
telescope. 
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Saturn: The remotest of the planets known to the ancients. 
Mean distance, 886,000,000 miles, with a variation on either 
side, owing to the eccentricity of the orbit, of 50,000,000 miles. 
Period, 29% years; synodic period, 378 days; mean diameter, 
73,000 miles; surface, 82 times, and volume, 760 times that of 
the Earth; mass only 95 times the Earth’s; while its density is 
only one-eighth that of the Earth, or five-sevenths that of 
water, by far the least dense of all the planets. Axial rotation 
is about 1oh. 14m. Surface markings, belts less distinct, and 
less variable than those of Jupiter. 

The wonderful ring-system, surrounded by three thin, flat 
concentric rings, generally referred to as A, B and C,— 
A being the exterior one. The appearance of Saturn, a great 
puzzle for nearly fifty years after the time of Galileo; in 1610, 
he announced that “ the outermost planet is triple,” but not long 
afterwards, when the rings were turned edgewise to the Earth 
and were invisible to him, he asked “ whether Saturn has de- 
voured his children, according to the legend.” Huyghens, in 
1655, was the first to explain what the the rings were; and 
Cassini, twenty years later, discovered the ring was double, 
two bright portions with a dark division between them. The 
“crape” ring, C, discovered by Bond in 1850. Dimensions of 
rings: Outer ring, A, exterior diameter, 168,000 miles, and 
about 10,000 miles wide. The division between A and B is 
1,600 miles wide. Ring B is 16,500 miles in width, and it is 
much brighter than A, especially at the outer edge. “ Gauze,” 
or “ Crape,” ring C, semi-transparent, about as wide as outer 
ring A, about 10,000 miles between planet’s equator and inner 
edge of gauze ring. Thickness of ring not more than 100 miles, 
proved by disappearance of rings when turned edgewise to the 
Earth; next disappearance in summer of 1907; phases of the 
rings. Structure of the rings: Clerk Maxwell proved they 
cannot be continuous solid or liquid sheets, but must be an 
aggregation of small particles; in other words, a swarm of 
meteors. This demonstrated by the spectroscopic observations 
of Keeler in 1895, a wonderful triumph for spectroscopic 
methods. 

Eight (or possibly nine) satellites. 

Uranus: The first planet to be “ discovered,” found by 
Herschel in 1781. 
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Mean distance, 1,800 millions of miles; period, 84 years; 
synodic period, 369 days ; diameter, 32,000 miles ; four satellites, 
Ariel, Umbriel, Oberon, and Titania. Peculiarity of the satel- 
lites: their orbits are inclined 82°.2 to the plane of the ecliptic, 
and they revolve in a direction opposite to that of all the other 
motions in the solar system. 

Neptune: Its discovery the greatest triumph of mathe- 
matical astronomy; discovered in 1846 as the result of the 
calculations of Leverrier and Adams; the data derived from 
the perturbations of Uranus. 

Distance, 2,800 millions of miles (in defiance of Bode’s 
Law) ; period, 164 years; diameter, 35,000 miles; volume, 90 
times the Earth’s; mass, 18 times; one satellite. 


REFERENCES : 


See Lecture IV; also, Proctor, Saturn and its System. 


QuESTIONS ON LECTURE V: 


1. Give a short description of the planet Jupiter. What do you 
think of the inhabitability of Jupiter? 

2. Write an account of Saturn and his ring system. 

3. Describe the spectroscopic method whereby it has been proven 
that Saturn’s rings consist of a multitude of small solid par- 
ticles. 

4. Give an account of the discovery of Neptune. 


LECTURE VI 


METEORS AND COMETS 


General Characteristics: Occasionally bodies fall on the 
Earth from the sky, bodies which at times weigh as much as sev- 
eral tons. During its flight through the air, such a body is called 
a meteor, and the pieces which fall from it are called meteorites, 
aerolites or meteor stones. If the fall occurs at night, a fire 
ball is seen, which moves with a speed which depends on its 
real velocity and the position of the observer. The fire ball is 
followed usually by a luminous train, which sometimes lasts for 
a considerable time after the meteor has disappeared. The 
motion is more or less regular, seldom being straight, and at 
times the meteor seems to throw off fragments and change its 
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course more or less abruptly. If the fire ball is not too far 
distant, these explosions are accompanied by sharp detonations. 

The aerolites which fall to the Earth are nearly all stones, 
though a few consist of nearly pure iron, crusted over with a 
hard metallic oxide, and usually as glossy as if varnished. 

When a meteor is observed by a number of persons at 
different points data may be furnished which will give its path. 
The meteor usually appears at an altitude from eighty to one 
hundred miles, and disappears at an altitude of between five 
and ten miles. The length of the path may be anywhere from 
fifty to five hundred miles, depending on its inclination to the 
Earth’s surface. The velocity ranges from ten to forty miles 
a second when it appears first, to one or two miles a second 
when it finally disappears. The average velocity is about 
twenty-six miles per second; which goes to prove that these 
bodies, whatever their origin may have been, are now moving 
in space like comets under the attraction of the Sun. 

The heat and light of the meteor is caused by the destruc- 
tion of the body’s velocity; the energy of motion is changed 
into heat by the friction of the air, the temperature, as Lord 
Kelvin has shown, being independent of the density of the air. 

Shooting Stars: The number of these bodies is very great. 
A single watcher sees on the average four to eight hourly, 
and if sufficient observers were present to cover the whole sky 
about sixty per hour would be detected. It has been estimated 
that the number which daily enter the Earth’s atmosphere large 
enough to be visible amount to over twenty-five millions. For 
the most part, these bodies are much like the stars in bright- 
ness, — a few are even as bright as Venus and Jupiter. These 
bodies disappear at an elevation of about fifty miles, not being 
able to penetrate as deeply into the denser atmosphere as the 
aerolites. They are all very small. There is no absolutely cer- 
tain way of getting at their masses, but it seems highly probable 
that the average shooting star does not weigh more than a 
single grain, the largest of them weighing as much as quarter 
of an ounce! Since the Earth is continually receiving meteoric 
matter, it is consequently growing larger. The increased size 
of the Earth would manifest itself by lengthening the day, but 
the whole effect would not amount to one-thousandth of a 
second in a million years. 
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Meteoric Showers: At times the shooting stars, instead 
of appearing here and there in the sky at intervals of several 
minutes, and moving in all directions, appear in thousands for 
a few hours. At such times they appear to radiate from a small 
area in the sky, their paths produced backwards appear to come 
from a common point, called the “radiant.” Thus we have 
showers called the “ Leonids,” whose radiant is in the con- 
stellation of Leo, the Andromedes (also called the Beilids), 
the Perseids, the Geminids, etc. The simple explanation of this 
radiating feature is that it is simply an effect of perspection; 
the real paths of the meteors are parallel straight lines, but being 
projected on the sky their “ vanishing point ” is the radiant. 

The meteor swarm pursues a regular orbit about the Sun, 
and hence the Earth can only encounter it when her orbit cuts 
the path of the meteors. As a result, the shower must occur on 
the same day of the year, except as, in process of time, the 
meteor’s orbits slowly shift their position on account of per- 
turbations. The Leonids, therefore, appear about the 13th or 
14th of November, the Andromedes about the 27th of the same 
month, and the Perseids early in August. 

History of November meteors, — why they did not appear 
in 1899. The connection of meteors with comets. 

Comets: Their appearance formerly supposed to presage 
war, pestilence and death of princes. About seven hundred 
on the list, about four hundred being recorded previous to the in- 
vention of the telescope in 1609. While telescopic comets are 
very numerous, as many as five to eight have been discovered in 
a year,—brilliant ones are comparatively rare. Since 1880 
there have been ten, the great comet of 1882 being the most 
brilliant. Comets are known (a) by the name of their dis- 
coverer, or computer of motion; (b) by the year and order 
of discovery, as, 1903, a; and by the order of perihelion 
passage, as, 1889 V. 

The determination of a comet’s orbit, —the hyperbola, 
parabola and eclipse. The orbits of 350 have so far been com- 
puted, about twenty have been seen at more than one return. 

While comets are evidently subjected to the attraction of 
gravity, as shown by their orbits about the Sun, they also 
exhibit evidence of being acted upon by powerful repulsive 
forces emanating from the Sun. While they shine, in part, at 
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least, by reflected light, they are also certainly self-luminous, as 
shown by the spectroscope. 

The comet consists (a) essentially of a coma, or nebulosity, 
a hazy cloud of faintly shining matter. (b) Next is the nucleus, 
a star-like point near the centre of the coma which usually, 
though not always, makes its appearance as the comet ap- 
proaches the sun. (c) The tail, which is always directed away 
from the Sun. The explanation of this fact is one of the “ prob- 
lems” of astronomy. (d) The envelopes, or jets, which in the 
case of a very brilliant comet appear to be constantly emitted 
by the nucleus. 

The origin of comets, the “ Capture” theory; remarkable 
comets, Biela’s, Donati’s, the Great Comet of 1882; photog- 
raphy. 


REFERENCES : 


Same as for preceding lectures, together with Kirkwood, Meteoric 
Astronomy, and Comets and Meteors, by the same author. 


QvuESTIONS ON LectuRE VI: 


1. How are the paths and motions of meteors determined? What 
is the cause of their light? 

2. Why is it that the meteors of a shower appear to come from a 
radiant? 

3. Tell what you know of the “ November meteors.” What is the 
reason of the non-appearance of the shower in 1899? 

4. What is the connection between meteor showers and comets? 

5. What is the general appearance of comets? Why does the tail 
always point away from the Sun? 

6. Give an account of the “capture theory” of periodic comet. 

7. Give a description of one of the following remarkable comets: 
Donati’s, Biela’s or the Great Comet of 1882. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


BOOKS 
I. General literature on the period 


Shailer Mathews, The French Revolution. 

The best short history; a very interesting little book, embodying the 
results of the most recent scholarship. 

E. Lowell, The Eve of the French Revolution. 

A sane and clear picture of the old régime and the gathering revolu- 
tionary force. A most necessary book for any one who would under- 
stand the Revolution. 

De Tocqueville, France before the Revolution. 

An epoch-making work when first published. A series of essays, 
analyzing the causes of the Revolution with the keenest philosophic 
insight. Still stimulating and suggestive. 

H. Taine, The Ancient Régime. 

A very brilliant picture of society in France before the Revolution, 

but a little too highly colored, and questionable in its deductions. 
H. Taine, The French Revolution. 

Brilliant but strongly biased. Taine was an enemy of the Revolu- 
tion. 

H. Morse Stephens, The French Revolution. 

The best detailed history of the Revolution. 

Thomas Carlyle, The French Revolution. 

Magnificent as literature, but written too soon after the Revolution 
to give the true perspective or significance. The recent edition by J. H. 
Rose supplies most of the corrections necessary in this regard. 

J. H. Rose, Revolutionary and Napoleonic Europe. 

A short text-book which carries the history through the international 
stage and the European wars of Napoleon. 

The Translations and Reprints of the University of Pennsylvania, 
published in pamphlet series at about 15 cents apiece, contain many very 
illuminating sources for this period. For example, there is one pamphlet 
with characteristic extracts from the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
century; another gives selections from French pamphlets of 1780, etc. 
They are just what one needs to add to a history like that of Mathews 
or Stephens. 

In general, avoid books with sensational titles. They misinterpret 
the Revolution or over-emphasize one phase of it. Historical novels are 
especially bad guides in this period, except for mere local color. 
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II. Special fields 


VOLTAIRE 
John Morley, Voltaire. 
The best biography; not a close survey of facts so much as a keen 
critical appreciation by a sympathetic writer. 
E. E. Hamley, Voltaire. 
A very attractive little book with numerous citations. 
James Parton, Life of Voltaire. 
An extensive and detailed biography containing a bibliography and 
many excerpts from original sources. Aims to be impartial and 
thorough. 


T. Carlyle, Essays. 
Voltaire, Works. \Kenrick’s Edition, 1779, 14 vols. 
¥ Romances, Novels and Tales, 1806, 3 vols. 
Selected Letters, edited for schools, by L. C. Syms, 1900. 


“ee 


ROUSSEAU 

John Morley, Rousseau. 

A splendid study. One of the best biographies ever written. 
T. Davidson, Rousseau. 

A study of the educational ideas of Rousseau. 
Rousseau, Miscellaneous Works. London, 1767, 5 vols. 

” Works. Edinburgh, 1773-4, 10 vols. 
Confessions. London, 1861. 
Emile, or Concerning Education. Boston, 1885. 
* Social Compact. London, 1864. 


MIRABEAU 


(See the histories as well. There is no thoroughly satisfactory biography 
in English.) 
Willert, Mirabeau. 
A short, business-like biography. 
H. Von Holst, The French Revolution as Tested by the Career 
of Mirabeau. 
Carlyle, Essays on Mirabeau. 


DANTON 
Beesley, Life of Danton. 


An attempt to clear Danton of the charges usually fastened upon 
him. 
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Gronlund, Ca Ira. 
A study of the revolutionary forces during the Terror. 
H. Belloc, Danton, a Study. 
The most interesting life of Danton. It reproduces the atmosphere 
of the Terror successfully. 


ROBESPIERRE 


John Morley, Robespierre, in his Critical Miscellanies, volume 1. 
This is on the same high plane with all of Morley’s works. 

H. Belloc, Robespierre, a Study. 
Parallel with his life of Danton. 


NAPOLEON 
(This is only a selection.) 


W. M. Sloane, Napoleon, a History, 4 vols. 

A monumental work, written in an entertaining style. Especially 

valuable for the early life of Napoleon. Finely illustrated. 
J. H. Rose, Life of Napoleon I, 2 vols. 

The most recent and most thorough life of Napoleon. Based partly 
on sources not accessible before. But not written in very interesting 
style. 

Lord Rosebery, Napoleon, the Last Phase. 
J. C. Ropes, The First Napoleon. 

A short biography, with emphasis on the military side. 
J. R. Seeley, Napoleon. 

A short biography, enlarged from that in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

Thomas Watson, Napoleon. 

“In this volume the author has made the effort to portray Napoleon 
as he appears to the average man.” — WATSON. 

W. O’Connor Morris, Napoleon. 

The biography in “ Heroes of the Nations” series. 

Bourrienne, Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 volumes, edition of 1902. 

A sample of the many memoirs written by those who knew Napo- 
leon. They all are unreliable in one way or another. The author of 
these was a schoolfellow of Napoleon and his private secretary from 1797 
to 1802. He worked in the same room with him, and presents a picture 
of Napoleon the man and the worker. But jealousy, and spite at the 
Emperor make it a treacherous source. Bourrienne had been dismissed 
by Napoleon. 

The Correspondence of Napoleon and that of the other statesmen of 
the time in Europe are sources for deeper study. 
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I. VOLTAIRE AND THE SCEPTICS 


“ When the right sense of historical perspective is more fully devel- 
oped in men’s minds, the name of Voltaire will stand out like the names 
of the great decisive movements in the European advance, like the 
Revival of Learning, or the Reformation. The existence, character, and 
career of this extraordinary person constituted in themselves a new and 
prodigious era... A new type of belief, and of its shadow, disbelief, 
was stamped by the impression of his character and thought into the 
intelligence and feeling of his own and the following times. We may 
think of Voltairism in France somewhat as we think of Catholicism or 
the Renaissance or Calvinism. It was one of the cardinal liberations 
of the growing race... Voltairism may stand for the name of the 
Renaissance of the eighteenth century, for that name takes in all the 
serious shortcomings of this strange movement as well as all its terrible 
fire, swiftness, sincerity, and strength. The rays from Voltaire’s burn- 
ing and far-shining spirit no sooner struck upon the genius of the time, 
seated dark and dead like the black stone of Memnon’s statue, than the 
clang of the breaking chord was heard through Europe, and men awoke 
in a new day and more spacious air.”—John Morley, Voltaire. 

“A writer who pours out philosophy like a gushing fountain, who 
offers it to everybody, daily and in every form, in broad streams and in 
small drops, without exhaustion or weariness, through every crevice 
and by every channel, in prose, in verse, in imposing and in trifling 
poems, in the drama, in history, in novels, in pamphlets, in pleadings, 
in treatises, in essays, in dictionaries, in correspondence, openly and in 
secret, in order that it may penetrate to all depths and in every soil, — 
that is Voltaire.”"—Taine, The Ancient Régime. 

“Let us forget that our opinions were ever assailed by him or ever 
defended; that we have to thank him, or upbraid him, for pain or for 
pleasure; let us forget that we are Deists or Millenarians, Bishops or 
Radical Reformers, and remember only that we are men.”—Carlyle, 
V oltaire. 


BASIS OF LECTURE 


Voltaire, and the movement of which he is the chief exponent, 
will be studied as forces in history, not merely from the stand- 
point of error or truth in his philosophy, theology, or science. 
Even a great error is often a gigantic historic fact. The his- 
torian cannot ignore the fact, though he may ignore the discus- 
sion as to the abstract truth or error behind it. We cannot elimi- 
nate Voltaire from European history, even if we should wish to 
do so. Let us try to discover the source of his influence and after 
impartial inquiry adjust our impressions to meet the facts. Why 
was the eighteenth century sceptical? Why, above all, was Vol- 
taire the intellectual ruler of Europe? 
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Hurriedly recall the state of Europe since the Reformation. 
Notice how much of the movement of Luther or of Calvin was 
revolutionary. Would evolution have been better in the long run, 
as Erasmus thought? The religious wars and controversies of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are succeeded by the 
apathy and irreligious character of the reaction. The Age of 
Louis XIV.,— especially its last phase, fanatic and oppressive, — 
produced Voltaire. At the age of twenty-one he witnesses the 
opening of that long debauch known as the age of Louis XV. Ex- 
iled to England, Voltaire sees the contrast in society which 
strengthens his critical insight. How much of Voltaire is simply 
English scepticism? How much of his fight for freedom of 
thought and person is due to English liberty ? 

Some details of Voltaire’s life, — Madame du Chatelet, 
Frederick the Great, “the Patriarch of Ferney”; his unceasing 
activity and gigantic achievement. 

The philosophe schools in Paris and elsewhere. Diderot, 
Holbach, Helvetius and the later philosophes ; a path to the Revo- 
lution. 

Discussion of the ideas of Voltaire; their importance his- 
torically, and the good or evil of his work in its entire influence. 
Is scepticism necessary for an appreciation of truth? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


The setting of a man’s life must first be mastered. Lowell’s Eve of 
the French Revolution gives the best short survey of the France that pro- 
duced all the men of the Revolution. On Voltaire see Chapters IV and V. 
Taine’s Ancient Régime gives a very brilliant treatment of this phase of 
the old régime. Voltaire’s own works may be enjoyed by those who read 
but little French. The purely literary works, his epics and tragedies, are 
rather tedious, but his romances, like Zadig or Candide, sparkle on every 
page; his histories, especially the Age of Louis XIV., are very interesting 
and fairly reliable. Most of his works may be bought for five cents a 
volume in a handy pocket edition in French, but it is a sign of the old 
prejudice that his works have not been often or well translated into English. 
Hamley’s short biography has some good extracts, and Parton’s Voltaire 
has many more. Carlyle’s essay on Voltaire has a superb introduction 
and brings out certain phases with great clearness. Morley is very sym- 
pathetic, yet a reliable guide, and his eloquent biography will be read 
through, if begun. For the short story of his life, Hamley’s Voltaire is 
best; for extensive reading Parton may be used. 
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II. ROUSSEAU AND THE IDEALISTS 


“Voltaire was the soldier of the Modern Spirit: Rousseau was its 
prophet. Amongst men of science and of letters, he is the Religious 
teacher —the man who has the impassioned earnestness and fervor 
that belong to a great moral reformer. Rousseau appears in mid-cen- 
tury; and stands there, precisely where the spirit of the age had need 
of such a minister; to save this new effort for the liberation of humanity 
from ending, much as the Renaissance had done, in general disappoint- 
ment; because, whilst men’s ideas were changed, their characters and 
moral impulses remained untouched by the new faith.”—Frederika 
Macdonald, Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

“Rousseau was powerful, equally so with Voltaire; it may be said 
that the last half century of the eighteenth century belongs to him. * * * 

“All accumulated dissatisfactions, weariness of the world, ennui, 
vague disgust, a multitude of suppressed desires gush forth like sub- 
terranean waters, under the sounding-line that for the first time brings 
them to the light. Rousseau with his soundings struck deep and true 
through his own trials and through genius. In a wholly artificial so- 
ciety, where people are drawing-room puppets, and where life consists 
in a graceful parade according to a recognized model, he preaches a 
return to nature, independence, earnestness, a manly, active, ardent, and 
happy existence in the open air and in sunshine... It is through these 
contrasts that Rousseau is strong. He revealed the dawn to people who 
never got up till noon, the landscape to eyes that had thus far rested 
only on palaces and drawing-rooms. . .”—Taine, Ancient Régime. 

“The France of Voltaire and Rousseau told far more powerfully 
upon the mind of Europe than the France of the Revolution.”—Matthew 
Arnold, Essays in Criticism. 


BASIS OF LECTURE 


Rousseau was the opposite of Voltaire in almost everything. 
The popular idea of Rousseau as one of the “ infidel” writers 
of the eighteenth century is an entire misconception. Rousseau 
was not of the sect of the philosophes. He did not belong in 
their circles and only came in contact with them for a while before 
his great ideas had taken shape. In this regard Morley points 
out “that while the other great exponents of the eighteenth cen- 
tury movement, Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, were nourishing their 
natural strength of understanding by the study and practice of 
literature, Rousseau, the leader of the reaction against that move- 
ment, was wandering, a beggar and an outcast, craving the rude 
fare of the peasant’s hut, knocking at roadside inns, and passing 
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nights in caves and holes in the fields, or in the great desolate 
streets of towns.” 

The life of Jean Jacques Rousseau; his early environment 
and its great importance upon his character; his early manhood 
and the lack of discipline or self-control; life “in the open”; at 
Paris; at the Hermitage, etc. The dramatic story of his awaken- 
ing and the conception of his great doctrine of the evils of civili- 
zation; an analysis of this doctrine. 

The main ideas of Rousseau. Their direct and powerful in- 
fluence upon society; the new ideas of home and of education; 
the new spiritual life and sense of liberty; the new demand for 
natural rights and equality; a discussion of the Social Contract 
and its application in the Revolution. The place of Rousseau in 
history. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


Rousseau’s own works are the best books to read, but are somewhat 
tedious to us now. The eloquence that appealed to the artificial society of 
old France seems to have lost its force and virility. His novels are too 
sentimental, — too many tears, —and too full of moralizing. His political 
doctrines are now discredited. He stands as a great historic figure, and 
perhaps is most interesting because so picturesque. His own Confessions 
tell the whole story of his life, as perhaps no other life was ever revealed. 
But they need a critic like Morley at the reader’s elbow. Nearly all his 
works have been translated. Of his ideas on education, Davidson gives a 
clear and interesting treatment. Why have Rousseau’s works so little in- 
terest now, compared with those of Voltaire? What influences had Rous- 
seau upon America? Was Rousseau insane? Do deep insight and com- 
mon sense ordinarily go together? What is the connection of religion and 
reform? Recall the work of dreamers in the world’s great revolutions 
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III. MIRABEAU AND THE GREAT REVOLUTION 


“ Never let me hear that stupid word impossible.”—Mirabeau. 


“Tf I had not lived with him, I never should have known what a 
man can make of one day; what things can be placed within the interval 
of twelve hours. A day for this man was more than a week or a month 
is for others; the mass of things he guided on together was something 
prodigious; from the scheming to the executing, not a moment lost.” 
— Etienne Dumont’s Memoirs. 


“The opinion men had of his genius was singularly augmented by 
the fear entertained of his immorality; and yet it was this very immo- 
rality which straitened the influence his astonishing faculties were to 
secure him. You could not but look long at this man when you had 
noticed him: his immense black head of hair distinguished him among 
them all; you would have said his force depended on it, like that of 
Samson: his face borrowed new expression from his very ugliness; his 
whole person gave you the idea of an irregular power, but a power such 
as you would figure in a Tribune of the People.”—-Madame de Staél. 


BASIS OF LECTURE 


The real French Revolution was two-fold: political and so- 
cial. The social revolution was largely over in a single year; the 
political revolution is hardly over yet. In 1789 the old régime 
in France fell; feudalism, absolutism, unequal taxation, unequal 
justice, insecurity of life and property against arbitrary wrongs, 
the oppression of opinion, —all these evils, and much besides, 
were swept away in a few months. Society was transformed, 
but men could not agree upon the structure of that society. The 
monarchy existed for two years after the change, and it might 
have continued to exist if the king and his advisers had been 
wise. But they did not learn how to fit themselves in the new 
society and still remain its leader. , 

The only statesman among all the politicians was Mirabeau. 
His early life,—a tragedy in itself; imprisonment and exile; 
his early writings and attempts at journalism; his strange ap- 
pearance at the elections in 1789, — the chance of his life at last. 
In one month he has become a leader; his defiance to the king 
creates a new sovereignty in France, that of the people. The 
jealousy of lesser men prevents his plans for a cabinet system and 
the constitutional monarchy is doomed. 
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The last, gigantic efforts of Mirabeau to save the monarchy. 
His labors, and his oratory; the power of his genius. His death. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


Mirabeau’s work may perhaps best be studied in histories of the Revo- 
lution. There is no satisfactory biography in English. Carlyle’s French 
Revolution does him justice. Read his description of the opening of the 
Estates General, and the death scene (Vol. 1). The best single biography 
is the German work of A. Stern, Das Leben Mirabeaus. In French there 
is an eloquent short biography by Rousse; but the great one is by Lomenie 
(3 vols.). Professor Fling, of the University of Nebraska, has been at 
work on Mirabeau’s life for some years, but so far his published articles 
(mostly in the American Historical Review) have been rather for the special 
student. Professor Von Holst’s work is a collection of lectures and is 
suggestive. 

What is the place of a cabinet system in parliamentary government? 
Could Mirabeau have prevented the Terror if he had lived? Did Mirabeau 
foresee the whole drift of events, as his admirers claim? How much of 
Mirabeau’s work was his own, and how much appropriated from his 


friends? What of the question of private and public morality as regards 
success ? 


IV. DANTON AND THE SECOND REVOLUTION 


“Few such remarkable men have been left so obscure to us as this 
Titan of the Revolution.’”—Carlyle. 

“ Nature has endowed me with an athletic form and liberty’s rugged 
features. Happy in not being born of one of our old, privileged, and 
consequently emasculated orders, I am a self-made man, with all my 
natural forces intact, though never for a moment ceasing, either in 
private life or the profession I have chosen, to show my ability to com- 
bine cool reason with a warm heart and strength of character.”—Danton. 

“Two men in the Revolutionary period rose higher than the flood, 
Mirabeau and Danton. Each was able to perceive what the permanent 
character of the nation was, and each gave all his efforts to the uniting 
or \velding round some stable centre the new order to which both were 
attached. With Mirabeau it was the monarchy... [with Danton, the 
republic.] ”’—Belloc. 


BASIS OF LECTURE 


The monarchy could not adjust itself to the new society; it 
was more in sympathy with traitorous nobles on the frontier than 
with the ideas of the middle classes, who had so far carried the 
day at home. The other monarchs of Europe saw the plight of 
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Louis XVI. and their armies were marching on Paris, with the 
threat that they would destroy the city if the king were injured. 
These two things, the insincerity of the king and the danger from 
the foreigner, caused the second revolution. In the fall of 1792 
France became a republic. 

Danton was the leader of this revolution. He had foreseen 
it and prepared it. The people of Paris carried it out. But the 
situation was not improved unless vigorous action were taken 
against the invader. Danton created a strong executive to re- 
place the weak ministry of the king. The “ Committee of Public 
Safety ” called out all the patriotism of France and in a few 
months every frontier was clear of invaders. But it turned 
against traitors at home as well, and brought the Terror. 

The part that Danton played in the desperate struggle that 
ensued. His own death. His permanent services to France. 
The attitude of Frenchmen today. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


Danton did not leave much behind by which to judge him, but the 
testimony of friends and foes. He is no longer regarded as the blood- 
thirsty monster of old histories; this is due to the life work of Dr. Robinet 
(works untranslated). No worse mistake can be made than to group the 
three names, Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, together. Was Danton re- 
sponsible for the September massacres? See Beesley’s introduction. Was 
he justified in the Terror as he intended to use it? See Gronlund. 


V. ROBESPIERRE AND THE REIGN OF TERROR 


“ Robespierre had not the initiative of a man of action. He invented 
none of the ideas or methods of the Revolution, not even the Reign of 
Terror, but he was very dexterous in accepting or appropriating what 
more audacious spirits than himself had devised and enforced. The 
pedant, cursed with the ambition to be a ruler of men, is a curious 


study. He would be glad not to go too far, and yet his chief dread. 


is lest he be left behind. His consciousness of pure aims allows him 
to become an accomplice in the worst crimes.”—Morley. 

“A man of insufficient capacity, bent into the narrowest gauge, 
tenacious of all that statesmen least comprehend, and wholly ignorant 
even of the elements of their science, became for a brief time the per- 
sonification of a vast national movement of which he was but barely 
in sympathy with one single aspect.”—Belloc. 
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BASIS OF LECTURE 


The place of the Reign of Terror must first be made clear. 
Morley says, “ By an unhappy fatality, due partly to anti-dem- 
ocratic prejudice, and partly to men’s unfailing passion for melo- 
drama, the Reign of Terror has been popularly taken for the 
central and most important part of the revolutionary epic. ... 
In truth, the Terror was a mere episode.” The real setting for 
the Terror, its great work and its splendid triumphs form a 
theme somewhat apart from either Danton or Robespierre. The 
work of Carnot, “the organizer of victory,” and the system of 
the Committee of Public Safety are to be considered before we 
take up the place and work of Robespierre. He was rather a 
figurehead than a real leader during most of the Terror. 

Robespierre’s life; his personal characteristics and his public 
services. Rousseauism to be put into practice; idealism and ter- 
ror! Fanaticism of an incorruptible. The judgment of history. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


As of all the other leaders of the Revolution, there are the most con- 
tradictory accounts and estimates of Robespierre. M. Hamel spent most 
of his life in an effort to clear his hero of all the guilt commonly attributed 
to him. Hamel’s works have not been translated. Morley’s essay is short 
and perhaps the best study in existence, though not so picturesque as a 
full biography. Belloc is very interesting and graphic. Carlyle’s preju- 
dice against the “sea-green incorruptible” should be corrected by Ste- 
phens’ history. Robespierre is now seen to have been less a real leader 
than even he supposed he was. The responsibility for the acts of the ter- 
rorist was sometimes assumed by him when he was not their author. Yet 
he chose to pose as the representative and embodiment of the whole policy. 
Trace these suggestions through Morse Stephens’ French Revolution. 
What was the meaning of the religious phase of Robespierre’s policy? 
What was the secret of his power? Was that power real or only fancied? 
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VI. NAPOLEON AND THE FORMATION OF 
MODERN FRANCE 


“He carried human faculty to the farthest point of which we have 
accurate knowledge. Alexander is a remote prodigy, too remote for 
precise comparison. To Caesar the same objection is applicable. Homer 
and Shakespeare are unpersonal names... But Napoleon lived under 
the modern microscope. Under the fiercest glare of scrutiny he en- 
larged indefinitely the limits of human conception and human possi- 
bility. Till he had lived no one could realize that there could be so 
stupendous a combination of military and civil genius, such comprehen- 
sion of view united to such grasp of detail, such prodigious vitality of 
body and mind.”—Lord Rosebery. 


BASIS OF LECTURE 


The state of France at the appearance of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. His youth and early career; once he thought of taking 
service with the English in India! The soldier of fortune has 
greatness thrust upon him; but he more than meets all its de- 
mands. In a few weeks he drives the Austrians from Italy, 
and is the master of his employers. But the time is not ripe; 
off to Egypt. Nelson and Sir Sydney Smith frustrate the oriental 
plans, and Napoleon is henceforth turned back upon Europe for 
his career. His marvellous life, — from Marengo to Waterloo. 

But Napoleon’s work as a soldier was the least of his achieve- 
ments. His political adjustments in Europe ended medizval con- 
ditions in nearly all Germany, and his internal reforms in France 
are the foundations of the whole political structure of France. 
The code Napoléon forms the basis of the laws of nearly all west- 
ern Europe. The national education which he systematized and 
introduced was the first such system in existence. It was the 
Bank of France which he founded which financed the indemnity 
to Germany in 1870. The whole product of the Revolution was 
given form and force by his genius; and while new France came 
into existence, the out-worn German Empire of the Middle Ages 
was destroyed to form his empire. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 
Too many of the great number of books on Napoleon are concerned 
with the soldier and ignore the statesman. Even in works which recognize 
the political side of his career, there is often a deep prejudice for or against 
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the man. The French writers of the earlier part of the last century were 
strongly divided. Taine’s polemic against him is but a sample. Only recent 
works have been able to eliminate prejudice, and then not always. T. P. 
O’Connor’s collection of different estimates of Napoleon is very interesting. 
What was the secret of Napoleon’s success? Was his genius merely the 
unlimited power of work? Did he ever grow tired of his task? To what 
degree did he use other men? In how far did he follow the natural laws 
of the development of society, and what great historic forces did he ignore 
or violate? If he had not invaded Spain or Russia, could he have left a 
permanent empire? Was Europe injured or bettered by his career? 
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THE VEGETATION OF THE EARTH 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


A vegetation is a more or less complex mosaic, of which its 
individual plants are the elements. Its appearance, therefore, in 
general and in detail, is determined by, and is the result of, the 
activities of the individual plants. These activities are such as to 
enable the plant to persist under conditions which are often ex- 
tremely unfavorable, and are therefore properly described as adap- 
tive. When these conditions, collectively known as the environ- 
ment, are most favorable for plant growth, then is the competi- 
tion between individual plants most intense; and when the condi- 
tions are least favorable, the struggle between the individual and 
its inorganic environment is intensified, while that between indi- 
viduals may be absent. 

It is the object of the lectures, the outlines of which are here- 
with presented, to discuss the chief types of the earth’s vegetations 
and to point out in detail, so far as opportunity will permit, the 
structural and functional characters of the component plants 
which, so far as we are able to judge, enable them to persist, 
and so to give to the vegetations their characteristic appearance. 
What, therefore, are the prevailing and general adaptations found 
in the plants of the region under examination, is the leading 
question which will occupy our attention. 

The plan that will be adopted is as follows: In the first 
lecture the leading kinds of plants with which science is acquainted 
will be examined from the point of view of evolution. In the 
second lecture will be considered the more important factors of 
environment and the correlated adaptations of a more general 
character. The following lectures will deal with the great vege- 
tations of the earth, commencing with the simpler arctic vegeta- 
tion, passing through those of temperate regions to those of the 
tropics. 
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REFERENCES TO LITERATURE 


Books marked * are required collateral reading. 


Norte. — Very little general literature is available in English, except 
in scientific periodicals. United States Government publications are readily 
available at a low price. 


CaMpBELL, D. H. Lectures on the Evolution of Plants. (Book.) (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1899.) 

*Coutter, J. M. Plant Structures. (D. Appleton & Co., 1900.) 

*CouLter, J. M. Plant Relations. (D. Appleton & Co., 1900.) 

Cowtes, H. C. The Ecological Relations of the Vegetation of the Sand 
Dunes of Lake Michigan. (Botanical Gazette, Vol. 27, pp. 94, 167, 
281, and 361. 1899.) 

Kearney, T. H., Jr. Report on a Botanical Survey of the Dismal Swamp 
Region. (Contributions from the United States National Herbarium, 
Vol. 5, No. 6. 1901.) 

Kearney, T. H., Jr. The Plant Covering Ocracoke Island. (Contributions 
from the United States National Herbarium, Vol. 5, pp. 261-319. 
August, 1900.) 

Luioyp, F. E., and Tracy, S.M. The Flora of the Mississippi Sound Islands 
and Delta. (Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, Vol. 28, p. 61. 
March, 1901.) 

MerriaM, C.H. Life Zones and Crop Zones of the United States. (United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin, No. 10. 1808.) 


I. Plant Life: The Large Groups and their Characteristics 


REFERENCES: COULTER, J. M. Plant Forms. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
CAMPBELL. L£volution of Plants. 

The aim of this lecture is to gain a good idea of the appear- 
ance of the leading forms of plant life, including the most simple 
and the most complex, the former being considered first, in 
accordance with the hypothesis that these most resemble the forms 
of primitive plant life ancestral to that of the present day. The 
directions in which these simple forms vary may be regarded as 
fairly indicative of the manner of plant evolution. So, also, by 
comparing the main characteristics of the more simple with the 
more complex, and by correlating them with the environmental 


Nortr.— There are some excellent books on the ecological aspect of botany in the German 
language. The lecturer will gladly furnish additional references of these or other literature to 
those desiring them. 
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life conditions, some fairly adequate notion of the origins of the 
various types of plant life may be arrived at. 

(1) Hypothetical conditions in the early geological times 
—the submerged habit of life and similarity of water plants — 
temperature conditions — adaptation of plant life to high tem- 
peratures — this adaptability not wholly confined to water plants 
— migrations of plants along waterways, and the habitation of 
tide lands, streams, and marshes — the margins of bodies of water 
the scenes at the present time of intense competition. 

(2) Water a fundamental of plant life and a corresponding 
weighty factor in the environment — great contrast between land 
and water plants — note especially the mechanical developments 
in land forms. 

Summarizing: The dependence of plants on water, together 
with the assumption, based on general evidence, that primitive 
plants were water-dwelling forms, furnish a point of view for a 
study of the evolution of plant forms. 

(3) Types of plants studied in an arrangement such as to 
illustrate the probable course of plant evolution. The discussion 
will touch on the following points: habitat, form and manner 
of reproduction. 

Flowerless plants: Slime moulds — bacteria — blue-green 
water slimes — diatoms — water-silks — green algae: one-celled 
forms, colonial forms, thread-like forms (jointed, tubular) — 
brown algae —red algae — fungi: the more obvious forms — 
lichens — liverworts — mosses — ferns — club-mosses. 

Flowering plants: Conifers (pines and their allies) — lilies 
and their allies: plants with one seed-leaf— buttercups, roses, 
peas, etc.: plants with two seed-leaves. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


What are the leading characteristics of water plants, as a whole, in 
their form and structure? What are the conditions of their environment 
which bring about such results? Can examples be given which, as excep- 
tions to the general rule, serve to strengthen it? Or, can instances be cited 
of water plants which resemble land plants superficially, such resemblance 
being brought about by variations in environment? What physiological fact 
is connected with the primitive water dwelling condition? 
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II. Plants in their Environment; Adaptations; the Struggle 
for Existence ; Geographical Distribution 


Plants are built up of substances found in inorganic nature 
—the food of plants — analysis of the plant body. 

Plants in their relation to water — to air — to light —to the 
soil and its content —to each other: mutual adjustment, destruc- 
tion — to animals. 

Summarizing: From the above discussion it is to be seen 
that the necessities of plants are many and various. Unfavorable 
conditions are numerous and severe. When the limit of adapta- 
bility is reached, individual, or perhaps race death may ensue. 
If uniform environmental conditions are assumed for any one time 
and place, changes in one or more factors in the vegetation, either 
in kind or position, may occur (migration). E. g., temperature 
changes due to the movements of the polar ice sheet in the Glacial 
Epoch; Mont Pelée as a modern present-day example of such 
changes in a restricted area, and as a fruitful subject for study. 

Examining the vegetations of different regions, we discover 
peculiarities the explanation of which is the task of the student 
of geographical distribution. 

General account of geographic distribution. Temperature 
as a factor — life zones and their relation to winter and summer 
isotherms — distribution of kinds of plants in these life zones. 
Uniformity of plant life in the water-areas. General correspond- 
ence of the parallel mountain regions to the life zones — insola- 
tion, atmospheric pressure on mountains and its relation to 
absorption of heat.— The vegetations of different regions in 
the same zone — rainfall — similar conditions on different con- 
tinents have vegetations differing in the kinds of individuals 
but of similar appearance — according to the climatic conditions 
(rainfall) the same zone produces on the same continent dif- 
ferent vegetations: forest, prairie, desert — dissimilarity of the 
northern and the southern life-zone vegetations — similarity of 
the Japanese and Eastern North American vegetations — the 
case of Torreya — the historic explanation of peculiarities of dis- 
tribution. 

The three great life zones. Sub-polar zone: extreme similar- 
ity everywhere — all the trees the same or closely related species 
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— temperate life zone: extreme differences according to rainfall, 
temperature —- comparison of the vegetations of the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres — subtropical zone — tropics. 

Centres of distribution — barriers. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


What is the significance-of water in plants in respect to obtaining and 
transporting food? What protection do plants exposed to air need, which 
otherwise they would not? What are the sources of food material for 
plants? What means of communication is there between the plant and 
air? What is the importance of light for plants? Give examples of plants 
which are mutually adjusted to each other’s needs, and describe the relation. 
Describe examples of destruction of plants by others in the struggle for 
existence. Describe adjustments of plants to animals. Determine the 
geographical distribution of some particular plant or group of plants, and 
explain it so far as possible. If the area of distribution of several species 
of the same genus overlapped, what explanation might be fairly advanced? 


III. Vegetation of the Arctic Regions and of Mountain Tops 


Extent of arctic vegetation zone — climatic factors and their 
effect upon the vegetation: continuous light — low temperature 
in summer — low soil temperatures — dry winter winds — short 
growing period. 

Periodicity in plants—rapid appearance of leaves — and 
of flowers and seed — dwarfing of vegetation — drought char- 
acter — protection against cold. 

Plant formations of the Arctic Zone: Lichen tundra — moss 
tundra— “rock tundra”—tundra moorland—tree forma- 
tions — description of individual species: Lappland, an example 
of arctic vegetation. 

High mountains — forest regions, climate — grass regions, 
climate — alpine regions, comparison with arctic as to climate — 
vegetation. 

QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


What is the prevailing form character of plants in cold regions, and 
how is this explained? Why are plants in Lappland unable to grow higher 
than the snow surface of winter time? What peculiarities do trees exhibit 
which grow in high altitudes or latitudes? In what ways does snow protect 
plant life? What is the effect of cold soil upon plant growth? 
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IV. The Vegetation of the Temperate Regions: The Forests 


General features of temperate regions — great diversity and 
periodicity of climate — temperature — rainfall — insolation — 
seasonal contrasts. 

Influences of the sea areas — coastal climate — continental 
climate — forest, prairie and desert areas. 

Adaptation of plants to seasonal changes — periodicity in 
trees: wood changes in color, leaf-fall, resting buds, sequence of 
flower and leaf development. Periodicity in herbaceous plants. 

General distribution of forests and the climatic conditions. 

Leading types of forests: Humid coniferous forests; the 
Pacific slope: density — individuals — their distribution — under- 
growth — epiphytic growth. 

Dry coniferous forests; Eastern Oregon and Washington — 
the undergrowth — epiphytic vegetation. — Pine barrens. 

Hardwood forests; the Mississippi Valley, — mixed forest. 

Advancing forests — extension of the Mississippi forests in 
the prairie states — Nebraska. 

Swamp forests — Dismal Swamp — peculiarities of the en- 
vironment — adaptations for aerations — vegetation: the black 
gum “dark ”’ swamp — comparison with the tropical rain forest. 
Evergreen “ white ” cedar swamps. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


What are the chief climatic features of temperate regions, and how 
do these affect vegetation? In what way do the ocean areas affect the 
vegetations on the same parallel? Give examples of adaptations in plants 
to seasonal changes. In what do forests of a wet and of a dry region 
differ in the main? What is the effect of the forest shade upon the vegeta- 
tion of the forest floor? In what way may a forest advance its borders? 
What are the more striking adaptations found in swamp trees? How is the 
“evergreen” character of swamp trees explained? 


V. The Vegetation of the Temperate Regions: The Deserts 


What is a desert ?— Relation between rainfall and the nature 
of the soil—depth of soil—character of the soil: physical — 


chemical — absence of soil: desert islands and oases —tree 
trunks. 
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General distribution of deserts — deserts of North America 
— anatomical characters of desert plants (xerophytes) — epi- 
dermis, stomata, succulence — comparison with sea shore (strand) 
plants (halophytes) — form character of xerophytes and halo- 
phytes compared — significance of the similarity. 

The characteristic plants of deserts. The Asia-African 
desert—the Asiatic desert— South African — Australian — 
South American — North American deserts. 

Strand vegetation. Fresh water strand — sea strand. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


What relation between soil and rainfall produce desert conditions? 
Between rainfall and temperature? What are some of the form characters 
of desert plants? Describe some structural adaptations of the same. In 
what respect are deserts and salt marshes similar as regards their effect 
upon vegetation? 


VI. The Vegetation of the Tropics: The Vegetation of Domin- 
ica as a Type 


The tropical area considered botanically — relation to iso- 
therms — other climatic factors: rainfall— its periodicity and 
the correlated periodicity of the vegetation — its relation to desert 
conditions — depth of soil — wind — light. 

General adaptations of tropical plants — intense struggle — 
interrelations of plants with each other and with animals — adap- 
tations correlated therewith — and with water, wind — the climb- 
ing habit (lianas). 

The vegetation of Dominica. Topography of the island — 
climate — diversity of conditions—the forests — savannah — 
hot springs. Agriculture. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


What climatic factor sets the limit on tropical vegetation? To what 
extent do tropical plants exhibit periodicity, and to what is this due? How 
is the evergreen character of wet tropical forests explained? What are the 
general ecological characters of epiphytes, in form and structure? What is 
the meaning of the great number of lianas in tropical forests? In what 
way do plants adapt themselves to hold a water supply? Where do such 
plants chiefly grow? 
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utlines of Dsycholoay 


An Elementary Treatise with some Practical Applications 
By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University 
Price $1.00, net 


This new volume is the latest addition to the TEACHER’S PROFES- 
SIONAL LIBRARY. 

The treatment of mental phenomena, under the three heads of Sensitive- 
ness, Docility, and Initiative, is especially characteristic of the plan of the 
book. It is an exposition of some of the main facts and principles of psy- 
chology, intended to meet the needs of studious teachers. It is notra book 
upon the Philosophy of Mind, nor does it deal with any philosophical 
problems. 








The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Ghe Baldwin Speller 


By S. R. SHEAR, Superintendent of Schools, Kingston, N. Y. 
ASSISTED BY 


MARGARET T. LYNCH, Principal of Public School No. 2, White Plains, New York 
Price, 20 cents 


HE words in this speller were selected by class-room teachers after observing 
T the class vocabulary for a year. They include, therefore, those words which 
require special attention, and which will be of most immediate practical use to 
the child. They are arranged by years, from the second to the seventh, and very care- 
fully graded according to difficulty. The words for each year’s work are divided into 
groups of four lessons each, each group forming a week’s work, the fifth lesson of 
each week being an oral review. In the earlier review lessons the accentuation and 
Pronunciation of the words are marked. [Illustrative sentences show the uses and 
meanings of words with the same sound. Among the selections for study are such 
favorites as Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy” and Longfellow’s “Children’s Hour.” The 
book is based upon actual conditions in the school, and not upon mere theories. 
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THE JONES READERS 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS IN FIVE BOOKS 


By L. H. JONES 
President of the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 





First Reader, 30 cts.; Second Reader, 40 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts.; 
Fourth Reader, 65 cts. ; Fifth Reader, 75 cts. 





The reading material is new, abundant and standard 
Morals are taught by example rather than by precept 
The binding and illustrations are unusually attractive 


Correspondence will receive prompt attention 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Arithmetic 
Cook and Cropsey’s Normal Course in 
Number. Two books adopted by the 
States of Alabama and Indiana. 


Reading 
Ward’s Rational Method in Reading. 
Six books combining sight and phonic 
methods. 
Arnold and Gilbert’s Stepping Stones to 
Literature. Eight books with a lite- 
rary backbone. 


Geography 
Deane and Davis’s Inductive Geogra- 


phies. Two books containing features 
which are unique. 





Language and Grammar 
Bartlett’s Silver Series of Language and 


Grammar. Two books cultivating lit- 
erary taste. 


Music 


Smith’s Modern Music Series. Five 
books presenting the best musical lit- 
erature. 

Tufts and Holt’s Normal Music Course. 
Four books which have a national use. 


Writing 
Farley and Gunnison’s Normal Review 
System of Writing. Vertical, Inter- 
mediate Slant and Slant editions. 








Silver, Burdett @ Company 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO 
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NEW SCIENCE BOOKS 


DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 
By Lyman C. Newer 


Especially noteworthy is the attention given to: (1) the application of chemistry to well-known industries, 
such as the manufacture of illuminating gas, acids, glass, steel, bleaching powders, soap, paper, sugar, etc. ; 
2) the newer processes involving electricity, such as the manufacture of aluminum, calcium carbide, carborun- 

, caustic soda, sodium, graphite, pure copper, etc. Part II contains 150 experiments. This chemistry is 
more complete, better balanced, more interesting, more helpful to the teacher, and more serviceable to the 
student than any other available text-book on the subject. 


Cloth, 597 pages, illustrated, $1.20. Part I, 458 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 





INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY ZOOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE 
By W. C. Srevens AND PRACTICAL 
Sufficiently comprehensive for a full year’s work, ; ba mere 6. Cousen 
but so arranged that Chapters II-X, with the Key Part I, descriptive, is based on the study of rep- 
and Flora, provide a complete introductory course resentative types from each Top. with due atten- 
adequate to prepare for the entrance requirements —_ i = - — a — ife - well as _ 
; ity. structure. Par gives directions for practica 
of any college or university field and laboratory work. 
With Analytical Key and Flora, 576 pages, 350 Part I, fully illustrated, 785 pages, $1.00. 
illustrations, $1.50. Without Key and Flora, 448 Part 1/1, 221 pages, 60 cents. Bound in one vol- 
pages, $1.25. ume, 606 pages, $1.50. 
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INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL, 
EDUCATION 


By W. A. BALDWIN, Principal 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 














Introduction and Cover Design by HENRY T. BAILEY. 
Gives Theory and Practice Combined. 


' Fully illustrated with half-tones and drawings, showing practical and every-day work in 
: Raffia, Reed, Cord, etc. ; also in all branches of School Gardening. 





Price, cloth, $1.50 
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MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





Also publishers of KINDERGARTEN REVIEW, $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 


IT NO D. ‘NCE in what department ot schoolwork you 


labor, you will be inspired and helped by reading 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Lf you do not believe it, send for a free sample copy and read it carefully. 
Its editor, Mr. C. E. Franklin, has wide acquaintance 
From Kindergarten to College . 


with educational work, and long and varied experience 


: as a teacher in the schoolroom. He understands the 
It Covers the Field needs of teachers. 














We sell our magazine on its merits, and invite you to examine it before subscribing. 


HERE ARE SOME OF ITS FEATURES 
Leading Articles. By men and women foremost in the profession. 


School Men of the Hour. Sketches of leading school men and women, accompanied by 
half-tone portraits. 


Best to be Found. A summary of the most important leading articles in the educational 
journals. 


For the School Room. Practical methods, helps and suggestions for actual schoolroom 
work. 


Editorials. The editorial page of AMERICAN EpuCATION deals clearly and concisely 
with the problems of the hour that interest the profession. 


School News. AMERICAN EpDucATION will keep the teacher in touch with his co-laborer 
by giving the important educational news, both State and National. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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PRINCIPALS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS 


Buy your SCHOOL SUPPLIES direct from The Tower Manufacturing and 
Novelty Co., 306 Broadway, New York. For soo-page Catalogue and special 
quotations on BOOKS, PADS, etc., to order, address: 


ERNEST MEIERE 
Tower Manufacturing and Novelty Co. 
306 Broadway, New York 
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DERBY DESKS' 


DERBY DESK CO., 
145 Fulton Street, New York City 


























he Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70Fith Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





Do Y K that the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
Ou now principal or teacher is to apply to the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“If you do not know this, send for circulars and learn what we can do for you. We are pre. 
pared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and college work. We can increase 
your range of choice and also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. Correspondence Solicited, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 38: Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 





} 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES { 


(NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, etc.) 
recommend teachers to the best schools and colleges. 17,630 positions filled at salaries 
aggregating $11,313,890. Send for one-hundred page manual giving list of positions filled. 


H. E. CROCKER, 
New York Office: 156 Fifth Ave, W. D. KERR, Managers. 
Tel. No. 3971-B-18 st. P. V. HUYSSOON, 











Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 
school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 
Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and practice 


Courses of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, English, Fine 
of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, 
Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 


Physical Education. Other courses of instruction supplementary 
to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic 
Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; 
German, 2 courses ; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses; 
Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 

Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


Teachers schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
Schools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 





Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 
Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, and (h) Manual Training; (3) Gradu- 
ate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s 
diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students holding the degree of 
B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 

The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 





Admission legiate Course —completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses — (a, b, and c above) completion of the Collegiate 
ments Course or its equivalent in an approved college or graduation from 


an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, h) same as for (a) and (b) 
or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
—college graduation or its equivalent. 
Fellowships Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $1 50; 
oe in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 

of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholarships of $150 each, 
Scholarships and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 


For circulars and further information, address the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Hew Work 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 


of the words. 


The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as King’s College. 


The University consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 


Pure Science, and Applied Science. 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior year 
of the college, during which year students in the college pursue their studies, with 
the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the faculties of the university. 

Barnard College, a college for women, is financially a separate corporation; but, 
educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. ; 

Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a sep- 
arate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia University. 

Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the charge 


of the Faculty of Applied Science. 


For the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa- 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is representative of 


all the corporations concerned. 


I, THE COLLEGES. 


Columbia College offers for men a course 
of four years, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission 
to the college must be at least fifteen years 
of age, and pass an examination on pre- 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 
which may be found in the annual Circular 
of Information. 

Barnard College, founded in 1889, offers 
for women a course of four years, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- 
dates for admission to the college must be 
at least fifteen years of age, and pass an 
examination on prescribed subjects, the 
particulars concerning which may be found 
in the annual Circular of Information. 


II. THE UNIVERSITY. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of study 
and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- 
tory, economics, and public law, (e) mathe- 
matics and natural science, and (/) applied 
science. Courses of study under all of 
these faculties are open to members of the 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain 
courses under the non-professional faculties 
are open to women who have taken the first 
degree. These courses lead, through the 
Bachelor’s degree, to the university degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
The degree of Master of Laws is also con- 
ferred ibe advanced work in law done under 
the Faculties of Law and Political Science 
together. 


III. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- 
plied Science conduct respectively the pro- 
fessional schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- 
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tecture, to which students are admitted as 
candidates for professional degrees on terms 
prescribed by the faculties concerned. The 
faculty of Teachers College conducts profes- 
sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
diploma of the university. 


1. THe Scuoot or Law, established in 
1858, offers a course of three years, in the 
principles and practice of private and public 
law, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. 

2. THe COLLEGE oF PHYSICIANS AND 
Surceons, founded in 1807, offers a course 
of four years, in the principles and practice 
of medicine and surgery, leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. 


3. Tue Scnoor or Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree in 
mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. THe Scuoots or CuHemistry, Enci- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
ively, courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry ; in 
civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering ; and in architecture. 

TeacHers Co.iece, founded in 1888 
and chartered in 1889, was included in the 
university in 1898. It offers the following 
courses of study: (a) graduate courses lead- 
ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
in the several departments of the College; 
(b) professional courses, each of two years, 
leading to the Bachelor’s diploma for Sec- 
ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, 
Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manual 
Training; (c) a collegiate course of two 
years, which, if followed by a two-year 

rofessional course, leads to the degree of 

Becheler of Science. Certain of its courses 
may be taken, without extra charge, by 
students of the university in partial fulfil- 
ment of the requirements for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
President. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME I1-1900 


No.1 The Function of the University in the Training of Teachers.—James E. 
January RUSSELL. 
Historical Sketch of Teachers College from its Foundation to 1897.— 
Wa ter L. Hervey. 


The Organization and Administration of Teachers College.—James E. 





RUSSELL. 
No. 2 Aims of Nature Study.—Francis E. Lioyp. 
March Outline of Course in Nature Study in the Horace Mann School, etc. — 
: efdnal a ELIzaBeTH Carss, 
No. 3 Outline of Course in English in the Horace Mann School. — Franxun T. 
May BAKER. 
English Composition and Topical Studies in Literature. — Herbert V. 
AspoTt, Erten Y. STEVENS, and Emity BrINCKERHOFF. 
No. 4 Syllabi for Teachers College Courses: 
September History of Education.— Paut Monroe. Principles of Education. — 


NicHoLtas Murray Butter. School Administration. —Samuet T. 
Dutton. National Educational Systems.—James E. Russet. 


No. 5 Outlines of Courses in Hand Work in the Horace Mann School: 

November Fine Arts. — ALFrep V. CHurcHILL. Domestic Art. — Mary S. Woot- 
MAN. Domestic Science.—HeEtEN Kinng. Manual Training. — 
Cuartes R. RICHARDS. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II-—-1901 


No.1~"% {°° Biology in the Horace Mann High School.—Francis E. Lioyp and 
January Maurice A. BIGELow. 


No. 2 4 Geography in the Horace Mann Schools.— Ricuarp E. Dopce and Miss 
March C. B. KircHwey. 

No. 3 Child Study.—-Sources of Material and Syllabi of College Courses. — 
May Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. 

No. 4 Syllabi of Courses in Elementary and Applied Psychology.— Epwarp L. 
September THORNDIKE. 

No. 5 The Economics of Manual Training (dealing with the cost of the equipment 
November and the maintenance of Manual Training, Domestic Art and Domestic 


Science in each of the grades and the high school).—Lovuts RovItiion. 
(This number is out of print and cannot be supplied.) 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME III-—1902 


No. 1 Horace Mann School: Dedication Number. 

January Papers by PresipEntT Daniet C. GILMAN, SUPERINTENDENT S. T. Dutton, 
and others, on Present-Day Problems in Education. 

No. 2 Chemistry and Physics in the Horace Mann High School. — Proressor 

March Joun F. WoopxHutt. 

Nos. 3 and 4 Helps for the Teaching of Casar.— Proressor Gonzatez Lopce, and 

May, September Messrs. H. H. Huppert and Wiiuiam F. Littte. 

No. 5 The Speyer School. Part I: Its History and Purpose.— Dean Russet, 
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